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parent and teacher desires answer 
the perennially important question “What the 
best age which send child school?” Those: 
whose interest becomes active usually seek answer 

through questioning the recognized authorities 
pedagogy and child hygiene. The experience 


such seekers after knowledge like that Omar 
old, for they eagerly frequent doctor and peda- 
gog and hear great argument. 

general, the pedagog solves the problem through the processes 
induction, and decides that the best entering 
age relatively low, while the physician arrives his conclusion 
through the simple method dogmatic assertion, and declares 
that the best beginning age relatively high one. The dis- 
cussion both sides invariably lively and protracted, for the 
exponents the two theories enjoy the great advantage being 
entirely unhampered facts. The result that, again like 
Omar old, the seeker after knowledge comes out the same 
door wherein went. 

England, important contribution toward the solution 
the problem has recently been made Inspector Winch, 
who has published the results his extensive and careful re- 
searches excellent monograph entitled, Should 
Child Begin School?’ Unfortunately, this study only 
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limited value its application conditions America for 
the reason that children still commonly begin school England 
the age three four years, and the question issue 
whether not this practice produces beneficial results. the 
United States, the other hand, the age five commonly the 
lowest school age, while some states the lower limit fixed 
law six. What the American parent and teacher want 
know which general the best entering age under present 
conditions our school systems. 

The present article presents data gathered the writer which 
bear one phase this problem relative subsequent progress 
through the grades made children who enter school each 
the ages from five ten years inclusive. 

1908, the writer conducted investigation for the Board 
Education New York City, which study was made 
the school histories some 20,000 children fifteen schools 
Manhattan. Among these was group 257 pupils the eighth 
grades, who were about graduate, and whose entire school 
histories from the date first entering were intact and available. 

The number children each entering age group and the time 


taken complete the course were 


Age Entering and Time School 257 Grade 
Pupils New York City, 1908. 
Age Entering Number Average Number 
Years Complete 
Eight Grades 
8.9 


time required the children each advancing age group 
complete the course. This decrease small that lends 
support whatever the prevalent opinion that the child entering 
school late will make such rapid progress easily catch 
with the children who entered two three years earlier. 


The figures show steady but slight falling off the amount 
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second study the histories school children was con- 
ducted for the New York Board Education 1909. This in- 
vestigation included the records all the children who were 
the graduating classes throughout the entire city June that 
year. There were 16,000 them, and the investigation covered 
their complete school records from their entry into the kinder- 
garten first grade through the completion the eighth grade. 

For the purpose studying the influence entering ages upon 
subsequent progress, only records children who had entered 
the first grade and completed the eighth were tabulated. All 
those children entering grades beyond the first were dis- 
carded, were those which there was any question the 
accuracy the data. This left total 11,185 cases. The ages 
starting varied from five twelve years, inclusive, while the 
time for completing the course ranged from five and one-half 
thirteen and one-half years. The following table shows the 
number children each entering age group, together with the 
median time required course. 


Age Entering and Time Complete Eight Grades 11,185 
Children New York City 1909. 


Age Entering Number Median Number 


Years Complete 
Eight Grades 


1521 8.2 
5828 8.1 
2936 
721 7.9 
142 7.4 
6.9 
6.6 
6.3 


The lesson clearly taught the table that children entering 
school the advanced ages made more rapid progress than did 
those who began earlier, but that the difference slight. The 
child who entered the age six gained one school month 
the course eight years over his companion who began five. 
The one who began seven gained one month over the one who 
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started six, and the child entering eight gained one month 
over the one starting seven. 

the cases the children who started from nine twelve 
years age, the gains were greater, amounting from three 
five months for each advancing age. Nevertheless, these figures 
again expose the fallacy the common assertion that the child 
entering late easily catches with the one who begins early. 

The third set data throwing light the question enter- 
ing ages much more significant than those already hastily re- 
viewed. the spring 1911, the division education the 
Sage Foundation undertook investigation with the 
superintendents number city school systems for the pur- 
pose studying factors affecting the progress school children. 

Data this investigation covering the progress and age records 
206,495 children cities have been tabulated. this 
number 13,867 are the records the entire membership the 
eighth grades these twenty-nine cities the close the school 
year 1910-11. The number years required complete the 
eight grades varies from three twelve, while the entering ages 
range from five fourteen. The number children each 
entering age group, together with the median time required 
complete the eight grades, shown the following 


Age Starting and Time Complete Eight Grades 
13,867 Children the Graduating Classes Cities, 
June, 1911. 

Age Entering Number Median Number 


Years Complete 
Eight Grades 


2663 8.7 
6050 8.5 
3653 8.2 
1151 7.8 
255 
6.3 
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These figures closely resemble the two foregoing series. They 
show that the who enter advanced ages gain little 
those who enter early, and that this gain becomes greater 
the upper ages are reached. They again show that this gain not 
enough enable the late-entering child catch with the one 
who enters 


studying the records the children the twenty-nine cities, 
division into three progress groups was made which those who 
had taken more than eight years complete the eight grades were 
designated slow, those who had taken just eight years normal, 
and those getting through less than eight years were termed 
rapid. The results this tabulation show that the children 
each entering age were divided among these three progress groups 
follows 


IV. Progress Classification 13,867 Children the Eighth 
Grades Cities, According Percent Rapid, Normal, 
and Slow Each Entering Age Group. 


Age Entering Percent Percent Percent 
Rapid Normal Slow 
100 
100 
100 


The table shows that the per cent. slow pupils greatest 
among the children entering five, and that the pupils making 
rapid progress are largely those who entered the advanced ages. 
This brings difficult question. the best entering age the one 
which results the greatest proportion rapid pupils, the 
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smallest proportion slow pupils, the largest proportion normal 
pupils, the most equal balance between the three 

The writer inclined the opinion that, far the present 
criteria are concerned, the best entering age the one that re- 
sults large proportion normal pupils, combined with the 
most equal balance between the rapid and slow groups. the 
present case, this the entering age six, which results fifty- 
two per cent. the pupils making normal progress, twenty-seven 
per cent. rapid progress, and twenty-one per cent. slow. 


second tabulation the data was made which classified the 
same children according their ages. Here the common standard 
was followed which considers fourteen-year-old child the 
eighth grade normal age, one younger below normal age, 
and one older above normal age. This classification gave the 
following 


Age Classification 13,867 Children the Eighth Grades 
Cities, According Per Cent. Young, Normal, 
and Over-Age for Each Entering Age Group. 


Age Entering Percent Percent Percent 

Young Normal Over-Age 
100 
100 
100 


Here the results are just the opposite from those the progress 
classification. The best showing made the children who 
entered the lower ages and the worst ones those who entered 
late. resembles the preceding table, however, that the enter- 
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ing age six the one which results combining the greatest 
proportion normal pupils with the most equal balance between 
the young and the over-age groups. 

The reason why the children the lower age groups make the 
best showing becomes apparent once refer the table 
showing the median number years required these same chil- 
dren complete the course, and compute their ages graduation, 


VI. Age Entering, Years Complete Course and Age 
Graduation. Based Records 13,867 Children Cities. 


Age Entering Median Number Age 
Years Complete Graduation 
Eight Grades 


13.7 

14.5 

15.2 

15.8 

16.2 

16.3 


glance the figures the last column shows that the chil- 
dren all but the two lower entering age groups are above the 
normal age for their grades. Moreover, nearly all the children 
who were eight years old older the time beginning school 
remained above normal age for their grades during their entire 
school course. far age went, they were misfits during the en- 
tire elementary school period. 


Another test which may applied the data for the several 
entering age groups one tell which entering age results 
the greatest probability that the child will continue through the 
course with his companions the same age, with whom 
entered the first grade. may answer this question finding the 
“probable error” for the progress data each entering age group. 
That say, may find out which group most homogeneous 
progress finding the range the distribution the prog- 
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ress figures, which will include that half the cases most closely 
clustered about the median point. The group which the range 
least the one having the greatest homogeneity. The probable 
errors for the several entering age groups are 


Entering Age Probable Error Years 
1.05 
1.01 
1.28 
1.46 
1.27 


Once more, the age six the one making the best showing. 
the probable error for this group the smallest, the group 
the most 


The results these three studies the school histories 
more than 25,000 school children who have completed the ele- 
mentary course indicate that children entering advanced ages 
subsequently make more rapid progress than those who enter 
younger. 

The subsequent progress children entering the more 
advanced ages slightly more rapid than that those entering 
the lower ages, but not sufficient enable the child over- 
take the school course the child who entered younger. 

The entering age six the one which makes the best 
showing with respect resulting large proportion the chil- 
dren making normal progress and nearly even balance between 
the rapid and slow groups. 

The entering age six the one which makes the best 
showing with respect resulting the largest proportion the 
children finishing the course normal age and nearly even bal- 
ance between the under-age and the over-age groups. 

The entering age six furnishes the most homogeneous 
group, judged the basis subsequent progress. 
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must remembered that the foregoing data and conclusions 
bear only one phase this problem, and that phase which 
measured only terms time. They not furnish complete 
answer the question the best entering nor 
they indicate what results might found system where each 
child’s progress was directly and entirely dependent his capacity 
and unaffected more less arbitrary systems promotion. 
They do, however, throw considerable new light the question 
the relation between entering age and progress under present con- 
ditions city school systems, and their indications point strongly 
the age six the one which, general, gives the best progress 
results. 
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two classes, until F 
when best qualified pupils 
form third class, which 
from this Department 
June, making the 
Grade for the new year 
beginning 
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Mrs. Class, 


Miss Class,8 Girls 
Miss O R's. Class, 6 Boys. 


Graded Lessons 
International Course Class Grade 


3 
Miss RB's Class, 6 Girls. 


“Old Testament Heroes” 
“Paul 


Miss Class, 6 Girls. 


The above special books, others, can used 
these Grades Grade until the 
Course lessons ere completed 


Class Grade XV. 


Curriculum Optional 
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Grading Ungraded Sunday School 
Frank B., M., Boston, Mass. 


chart accompanying this article presents the 
eye the method adopted concrete case grad- 

ing ungraded Sunday-school. was devised 
the writer meet felt need for something 

that would show glance teachers, pupils, 
parents and the church large some the lead- 
ing features graded school. grew out 
matured conviction that the principle grading 
true and right, that the hope and salvation the Sunday- 
school the future, and that vitally related the entire 
problem religious instruction. The Sunday-school the past 
has done great work. hold reverent respect. 
can say the same the old-time district school, the flint-lock 
muskets our forefathers, the theology 
Edwards. Stern conflicts were waged, world important victories 
won means and methods which need not now despise be- 
cause have discovered better ones. would indeed sur- 
prising, not the public school should pass 
through such course magnificent development have 
witnessed the past three four decades, and the Sunday- 
school remain dead standstill. Such thing unthinkable 
for two reasons; first, because the leaders Sunday-school work 
are intelligent well consecrated men and women; and sec- 
ondly, because the principles underlying public school instruc- 
tion -are universal principles. They apply religious instruc- 
tion exactly the same degree and manner that which 
secular. They are inevitable and unalterable the laws the 
physical universe. certain results are desired the way get 
them discover the laws upon which they depend and set 
these laws operation. This exactly what the Graded Sun- 
day-school doing. Those who have thoroughly tested its prin- 
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Supervisor First Congregational Church Sunday- 
school, Braintree, Mass.; Chairman Committee Grading the Boston 
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ciples and methods are practically unanimous its The 
word “thoroughly” must given emphasis. not uncom- 
mon see superficial experiment end failure. not 
enough take the plan hearsay, map out paper and 
then start with the expectation that will run itself. 
needs headship, hard work and supervision. Yet 
means extraordinarily difficult matter understand, set 
motion and keep high point efficiency. Teachers and 
pupils soon get used it; and when once running smoothly 
more nearly automatic than any other plan. Like all forms 
truth, its simple and workable. 

hope that our experience, working ordinary Sunday- 
school workers with average teacher and pupil material, 
church somewhat more than two hundred years old and therefore 
presumably conservative any that will met with, may 
encouraging and helpful others who, without knowing just 
how set about it, have been thinking adopting this system. 

The first step our case was the birth the minds two 
three the officers our school, about the same time, (early 
1910) desire make the work the school more system- 
atic and effective. The attention the pupils was not 
the mark. was many cases lacking. The old 
culty holding the larger boys was increasingly evident. Re- 
spect for the school and reverence for the house God, his word, 
and the essentials the Christian life were not being satisfac- 
torily developed. Some new incentives seemed needed. 

Mr. Henry Meyer his most excellent Manual, “The 
Graded Sunday School Principle and Practice”, says: 

“Responsibility the matter grading rests jointly upon all 
persons any way officially connected with the management 
the school. not the affair any one person excepting 
far one individual may realize the need and feel the re- 
sponsibility more than others. Usually this the case, for 
the Sunday-school elsewhere, individual initiative the start- 
ing point progress and improvement. 

every ungraded, partially, poorly graded school there 
opportunity for some one render real service the church, 
the community, and the cause religious education suggest- 
ing the advantage grading more thoroughly grading the 
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school. The person with the vision better order things 
may the pastor, superintendent, may obscure 
teacher the primary department; may the individual 
who has been longest connected with the school, may 
the person most recently elected membership the board 
committee. But whoever is, there comes with the vision 
obligation, both personal and imperative, all that pos- 
sible bring about the desired change and improvement.” 

the spirit the above paragraphs our two three officers 
“with the vision” set about making quiet campaign educa- 
tion, talking the subject with individuals and reading such 
literature about came readily hand. Presently was made 
the main subject discussion teachers’ meeting called for 
the purpose. The only action sought taken that first meet- 
ing was the appointment representative early date 
neighboring town where there was Sunday-school which 
had tried out graded system with notable success for four 
five years. Our delegate was visit this school and report upon 
his observations the next teachers’ meeting. 

came back full enthusiasm; with the result that two 
other teachers were sent study the same school. They also re- 
turned with enthusiastic reports what they had seen and 
and unanimous vote was obtained the strength these 
reports, grade our school. 

The next step was the appointment “Board” “Com- 
mittee Education,” corresponding the town School Board. 
This committee took charge all details putting into effect 
the plan grading. Their action was subject always the ap- 
proval the teachers’ meeting. But the leading officers 
the school were the committee their recommendations were 
practically sure “go.” was found that each class, practically 
already constituted, could assigned grade. When the 
transfer individual pupil different class was found 
desirable was made without friction. The curriculum 
adopted was that the International Course Graded Sunday- 
school Lessons. But, these lessons were not yet prepared for 
some the grades, substitute books were found for the classes 
such grades. There are several excellent books for such 
purpose the lists the University Chicago Press, the Pilgrim 
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Press, the Westminster Press, the American Baptist Publication 
Society, and others. fact, one who not familiar with the sub- 
ject will surprised find, investigation, how splendid 
advance has recently been made text-book material for the Sun- 
This has been largely inspired the Graded Sunday- 
school movement. The Bible course the text-book this sys- 
tem. must brought the school each pupil. The accessory 
books guide him the study his Bible, while note books, pic- 
tures, scissors, crayons, paste, furnish opportunity for man- 
ual work that interests him and aids him comprehending and 
remembering the lesson. 

The expense introducing this system considerable. But 
two compensations should noted. First, the new interest in- 
creases the contributions. the specific instance herein related, 
the attendance immediately considerably increased and became 
more constant; while the contributions promptly doubled. The 
other qualifying consideration that many the supplies are 
good for second third just text-books the 
schools are handed down from class class until worn 
out. our case the expense was largely increased the pur- 
chase folding tables for each class. These cost $3.50 each. 
But they are important element the success the plan, 
giving individuality each class, making easy the manual 
work and limiting the number pupils eight given 
teacher. score point here for the up-to-date Sunday-school 
over the modern public school. For, with all its splendid equipment 
the public school tremendously over crowded and the classes 
are far too large for even the ablest teachers handle them 
the best advantage. 

was the unanimous sentiment our committee, their 
honor, said, that matter what the initial cost might be, 
the new plan was the best one and would produce the results 
desired, the cost could and should met. practical diffi- 
culty has been found meeting it, far, and the experiment 
now well along its second year. 

grading school stroke, course the full benefit 
graded instruction cannot enjoyed for number years, 
since each class above the first grade has not had the advantage 
the specific training the grades below. However, this 
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difficulty steadily decreases and finally disappears each class 
moves step each year. And from the first, each pupil gets 
lesson-material which suited his age. well therefore 
set the machinery operation, assigning each class its place 
and letting time work out the perfect result. 

the graded system thought well many schools dis- 
pense with the closing exercises. The bell struck chord 
sounded the piano the usual hour closing. After that, 
any class may quietly withdraw from the room when desires, 
taking pains not disturb other classes which still 
fixed hour closing often defeats the end for which the teacher 
has been working throughout the lesson period. The plan 
closing exercises enables her finish the lesson and make the 
application effective way. Visitors graded schools have 
often noted with surprise and pleasure the interest shown 
classes which have lingered ten, fifteen twenty minutes 
finish their work, instead bolting for the door the closing 


signal. 
EXPLANATION THE 


The projected dotted lines below the base line indicate the 
pedagogical division instruction into elementary, secondary 
and advanced. The dotted lines show the departments into which 
the school divided, viz:— Beginners, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior and Graduate. The figures below the base line 
show the ideal ages the pupils each grade. course actual 
ages only approximate the ideal. grade step and for- 
ward. The several grades are indicated the steps the chart, 
and seen glance that each class going somewhere and 
getting on, one step further each year, thorough course 
education. Opposite each step grade can written in, the 
names the classes designated the names initials the 
teachers, and specifying the sex and number the pupils. 

The curriculum described within the drawing, below the grade 
numerals. Attention called the manner handling the 
Beginners’ Department this school. Here have the “raw 
material”, speak, out which the first grade formed. 
The young children are taken any time, this department. 
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February, the most mature and capable are selected for special 
training until June, when children’s Sunday they are given 
public examination and graduate into the Primary Department, 
constituting the classes grade one. 

With copy this chart hung the schoolroom given 
each class, the teacher, the pupils and all others can easily 
tell where each member the school belongs, whence they came 
and whither they are going, educationally speaking. Promo- 
tions are examination certificate from the class teacher 
may thought expedient. The entire system should made 
flexible. But well that carefully supervised. 
supervisor, added the regular list officers, will greatly in- 
crease the efficiency any school, especially person who 
familiar with public school work and general educational 
principles. 

conclusion would name four important advantages 
graded compared with ungraded Sunday-school. 

First: The graded Sunday-school emphasizes the pupil rather 
than the teacher. Under the old system the teacher gets full 
the lesson may convenient and then pours out what she 
has learned, best she can, into the minds the pupils. But 
all know that the latter are not empty pitchers, receive all 
the good impressions kindly provided for them. For oftentimes 
they are full the brim with thoughts baseball, school news, 
picture shows, love affairs and mischief. They listen and heed 
they feel like otherwise not. 

The new plan gives them something which visible and 
tangible and which must done. The old system utilizes chiefly 
the the new, the ear-gate, the eye-gate, and the hand-gate 
the soul. All are made channels for the entrance God’s 
word, with call for self-expression the new thoughts, impres- 
sions and emotions thus aroused, which are thus made real and 
lasting. The importance this gain can hardly over-estimated. 

subject-matter for each grade, that every child gets what 
appropriate his age and capacity. the greatest weak- 
ness the old system that gives the same lesson the whole 
school, with absolute disregard differences age and capac- 
ity. well might spread the home table with corned beef 
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and cabbage and expect the babies, the parents and grandparents 
thrive equally well upon it. address the Athenians 
from Mars’ Hill appropriate subject discuss the adult 
Bible class but quite out place the Primary Department. 
The new psychology and pedagogy have given new appre- 
ciation the child’s mind and viewpoint. With fine sensitive- 
ness this new light the editors the new lesson-material are 
giving that which appeals the child, awakens his faculties 
and leads him the great realities moral and religious 
experience. This gain alone sufficient establish the superi- 
ority the graded system. 

Third: This system generates the minds all new respect 
for the Sunday-school because perceived that each pupil 
really doing something worth while and getting somewhere. 
His class part great whole and his work related that 
those below and those above him. Each year passes up, 
faithful, higher grade and comes under new teacher. This 
great incentive. The old plan often leaves the pupil for years 
the same class and his work and experience the same from 
one year’s end another. This monotony. gets tiresome 
and does not beget sense responsibility. The real value 
Sunday-school work made evident the new plan. there- 
fore much easier hold the older boys and carry them forward 
into the graduate department and into active Christian life, 
than under the old plan. 

Fourth: greatly increases the opportunity for teacher-train- 
ing and thus elevates the standard teaching. teacher 
remains Department and becomes specialist Primary 
teacher, Intermediate teacher, the case may be. After 
going over the work for year two she becomes familiar with 
and has opportunity perfect herself outside study the 
principles and methods teaching. limited number pu- 
pils enables her study and know them personally, visit them 
their homes, and work intelligently for their moral and 
spiritual up-building. this sense the personality the teacher 
supremely emphasized the new plan. Without such per- 
sonal cultivation and contact mere plan method however good 
itself, will largely and permanently successful. 

The following illuminating incident the door graded 
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Sunday-school vouched for the person who saw and over- 
heard it. Two boys, members the school, were urging new 
boy come the regular session. “No, don’t want to,” 
said he, planting himself squarely issue with his importunate 
comrades. “Aw, come on,” urged they, “its good fun here 
now, something doing; getting somewhere; come and see.” 
“No, won’t”, doggedly said the lad, “cause you this 
Sunday-school you have know your lesson.” 

What better endorsement the Graded System need 


than 


Skating Song 


Swiftly o’er the glassy floor 
Let gaily go,— 

They who pause may find grave 
the depths below. 


Life like frozen stream 
Over which glide. 

Loiterers only find the dream 
With dismay allied. 


They who listless keep the fire 
Ne’er our warmth may feel,— 
Nothing makes the blood mount 

Like the shimmering steel. 


Life like frozen stream, etc. 


See the dallying lover fail 
the maiden’s kiss, 
While the braver wooer knows 
All the throbs bliss. 


Life like frozen stream, etc. 


Valor dauntless, fame renouned, 
All that makes the great, 

Hath common, kindred flavor 
With starlight skate. 


Life like frozen stream, 
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Training for Social Efficiency 
THE RELATION ART, INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


CHAPTER 
The Relation Efficiency Life 


many years ago quiet French village 
little girl was born, under ordinary circumstances, 
but become extraordinary woman. She was 
fond all the beautiful spots the country about 
her, and what child not who grows with the 
trees and the brooks and the green, green grass 
lie on? Under her favorite beech tree she would 
sit with her sewing and let the wind the leaves 
whisper their secrets her. doubt she wondered many time, 
other girls have done, how would feel tree. 
wonder they like being trees, 
suppose they do.... 
must feel good have the ground flat, 
And feel yourself stand right straight like 

This was the voice nature, calling the little girl just be- 
ginning experiment with life—calling with nature’s own 
vibrant tones that penetrate the quick and make know are 
kin. 

But Jeanne was fond people, normal healthy child romping 
with other children and matching her skill and courage with theirs, 
nicknamed and bantered her comrades but looked even 
the boys when she, the brave, stepped out boldly meet the 
poor, crazy man approaching with axe uplifted. “It was then 
that named her ‘the Brave’,” the children said, she walked 
hand hand with the demented man toward the village. 

This was the call human life, with the human voice fa- 
miliar that the inner soul claims kinship unawares. And what 


*See “Education” for December, 1911, for Chapter 
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child growing normally with people does not respond the 
life which touches him most closely 

But the story goes tell that Jeanne heard other voices, 
strange angelic voices which she called the voice God, and which 
told her gather all her courage and out into the world 
fight the battles her country. This was the voice divine, the 
voice social service, which calls unmistakably but sometimes 
from such height that the youth alone who stops and listens 
and lets the call thrill his soul, while men and women pass 
strange and visionary. But what ordinary child not hear 
these three voices, the call nature which awakens that deep 
response, “O, Mother Earth, love thee, love the 
human call, which makes the comradeships childhood universal 
and democratic, from one’s playmate’s across the street the old 
gardener with his spade; the call divine which comes out the 
skies and causes young blood leap towards the possibilities 
the soul’s achievements 

Jeanne was extraordinary woman achievement and 
the impress her personality upon all about her, but those two 
things were due her listening the voices which every child 
hears ought hear. are asking today that the ordinary 
become extraordinary, or, rather, are questioning whether the 
right what called superior achievement the right few 
select people only. not the inborn native right every 
human being superior, the excellent thing, achieve 
something admirable, have the skill the master-stroke some 
little work that his hand may touch, divine kinship 
with the best, thus causing the aristocracy achievement and the 
democracy attempt strike hands developing superior 
race 

Men are demanding that their engines shall the most work 
the least time with the least waste; sometimes they put the 
best work and thus announce quality their standard. This 
called efficiency and viewed very largely from utilitarian 
standpoint think becomes practical people. applied 
not only machines but products the land; the prizes the 
fair are given for the biggest, the best, the most ears corn the 
acre, for the cows that give the richest milk the greatest quan- 
tity. And now the discouraged farmer rocky New England 
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hillside, who long ago was taught give the palm victory the 
western agriculturist, beginning lift his head and take courage 
and wonder he, too, may not produce something superior 
superior apples the very soil that seems furnish firmness and 
quality and flavor, will only apply modern methods his 
horticulture. Most recently all are men turning their belated 
attention the human plant, the production superior, 
efficient race. But here the attention has halted too often men 
and women machines turn off work, plants thrown 
away soon useless, producing less than the next man asking 
for the job. The right every person some little thing 
which the world wants superior way not yet definitely and 
fully recognized. Neither have the bearings such efficiency 
upon the life and the community been all 
comprehended. For comprehend would mean secure it. 

define efficiency not skill producing the 
largest output, making the biggest and most brilliant showing, 
but ability something which the world wants superior 
way,— are making the great leap between the aristocrat and 
the democrat; between the best, which select, and the right 
produce the best, which universal. 

Now the efficient person the person who does things, who 
accomplishes something, who gets somewhere, who does not “beat 
the air,” St. Paul puts it, vain attempt keep with the 
game. There are certain words which when applied people 
immediately denote efficiency such words are: capable, competent, 
responsible, and into the thought the incapable and incompetent 
enter such words as: unstable, unsteady, wavering, drifting, aim- 
lessness, and indifference. George Eliot her Stradivarius, puts 
graphically and not too strongly 

“An idiot with oyster shell may draw 

His lines along the sand, all wavering, 

Fixing point pathway point; 

idiot one remove may choose his line, 

Straggle and content.” 
this straggling which deplore. the straggling sheep 
that bothers and makes the dogs chase till they are breathless. 
the straggling individual, not only straggling but content with 
straggling, which the constant drag upon society, the drag 
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school, the great incubus which the rest the class, the others 
the group community, must carry along, extra weight. 

child? Shall straggler? When think his 
future and when think him now among his com- 
rades, that one the very abhorrent ideas mind shuns; any- 
thing but that. This what tell him when comes home 
from school and see signs that look suspicious; this what 
warn him when get anxious about his ever amounting 
anything. tell him that the people who are admirable are the 
people with purpose, aim life, men grip, and 
never more proud daughter than when she called capable. 
There ate old, weather-wise men who, when asked the pros- 
pects for the day, look out the morning and scan the skies, 
returning with the verdict that the weather “firm.” know 
what expect then,—no April showers that come sur- 
prise, anxious foreboding lest the picnic will spoiled, but 
clear, sunshiny, exhilerating day all the way through; firm, 
effective character much the same stuff, and that the kind 
hope see child become, dependable and loyal, hopeful and 
energetic, bringing things pass that are worth while for him- 
self and others. 

But does not, shall blame him? Shall say course 
was his fault? There are lot hard luck folk this world 
and they sing the song the unsuccessful pathetic song 
but true, 


are the toilers from whom God barred 
The gifts that are good hold, 

meant full well and tried full hard, 
And our failures were manifold. 


The seeming-able, who all but scored, 
From their teeming tribe come; 
What was there wrong,with us, Lord, 
That our lives were dark and dumb? 


are the hard-luck folk, who strove 
Zealously, but vain 

lost and lost, while our comrades throve, 
And still lost again.” 
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child? Perhaps will this army the unsuccessful, 
and then shall blame him myself the schools the eco- 
nomic system? Such reflections make want throw around 
him now, this very minute, every safeguard, ride right over 
convention and accepted systems, these are hamper him, 
find out once the best ways train boy and girl, for 
half nurture and training even the other half nature 
and native ability. 

There was convention hoboes the other day Washing- 
ton. hobo other words “tramp” and tramp man 
“on the road,” who does not like “stay put.” But this con- 
vention hoboes claimed respectability and charged the public 
with making them vagabonds, because they are looked upon with 
suspicion and every time they ask for work are clapped jail. 
They maintain worse travel the next state and ask 
farmer let him help harvest his grain and then move than 
for drummer travel from town town. There some force 
what they say and there much force the efforts the 
English government straighten out this uncertain, unstable, 
hobo-making habit wandering from place place for work. 
the government, with its sweep vision can find the centers 
labor and transport the men, saves the shifting population 
day laborers from any excuse for straggling, for that lack 
purpose the blame which they throw upon economic conditions. 

But there another kind hobo, mental hobo, made largely 
our schools, the tramp mind that lacks concentration, that can 
stick nothing, that applies itself very intermittently the sub- 
ject hand, that stops just long enough one place for hand 
mouth existence and then gaily the next station. The 
purpose seems get over the ground, cover the territory, 
and then when the territory covered and the boy girl comes 
college seems utterly powerless the art managing 
his mind, utterly incapable thinking. And from our col- 
lege faculties every year there heard universal groan What 
the matter with the preparatory schools that they are passing 
students incompetent the use their mental powers 
This serious, since universal cry, and from college 
president the warning sounded that perhaps our great national 
sin that turning out unthinking young men and women. 
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Possibly nothing will startle out this ruinous educational 
pace have set for our youth except the realization that the 
game must play nation among nations our prospects 
winning out, even coming for the second third prize, de- 
pend upon the grip have life. When China, for example, 
finally awakes compete with us, she getting ready 
with marvellous rapidity, America going stand great peril 
being worsted, solely the ground lack depth thought 
and firmness grip. Hurry work and cheap work will merci- 
lessly exposed the formation our national character. 

There theory among physicians today that many the 
ills the human body are due what they call auto-intoxication 
that is, fail digest the food eat, eat too much 
without discrimination and portions which are not assimilated 
and not make living tissue are packed away the in- 
terstices our physical machine clog the wheels and make 
trouble the future decaying and permeating the system 
with poison. other words, need not take poison order 
poisoned, are not dependent upon the mosquito and the 
fly for our diseases, but improperly partaking good food 
may storing for ourselves pains and aches innumerable. 

The analogy very close when apply the menus 
are spreading out before our young people. And the trouble with 
just now that there are educational physicians wise enough 
tell the exact food values efficiency Latin and Greek 
and chemistry compared with mechanical engineering, domestic 
science and stenography. But one thing certain that many 
the aches and pains our body politic are due poisons gen- 
erated undigested and ill-digestéd food which our citizens have 
failed assimilate. 

Ex-President Eliot tells that perhaps “the only single ac- 
quisition faculty which essential culture reasonably 
accurate and refined use the mother-tongue.” that true 
then the Syrians who are coming from the land the Leb- 
anons, without schooling any opportunities which call edu- 
cational, but saturated with their national literature and with 
native courtesy and high standards morality, are better edu- 
cated than our own sons and daughters. have 
lost our bearings and need guiding star. Efficiency has begun 
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gleam beacon light, but there long weary road travel 
yet before attain our goal before have satisfactorily 
defined ourselves that desideratum are eager attain. 

One two points, however, come out clearly study 
the They are fundamentals, the groundwork upon 
which all efficiency rests its relation life. Perhaps the most 
obviously apparent this, that efficiency dependent very largely 
upon the ability discriminate, choose, select and reject. 
And because today there are many more things from which 
choose than ever before, the educational problem much more 
complex. procession possible choices passes rapidly 
before our eyes that our mind becomes dizzy and fails work 
all, out sheer desperation seizes upon any choice better 
than none. become imitators and what the next 
person does way out troublesome difficulty. 

Labrador livyere may better off who grows boy 
believe that the only occupation for man fisherman, 
not because the intrinsic worth fishing over other industries, 
but the only thing knows has ever heard for 
man do. This course one reason why the majority the 
teaching profession are women, and possibly one reason why 
women make good teachers, because girls they look forward 
teaching their especial work. Yet, fortunate the girl 
these days various vocations for women when her discrimination 
keen discover early that she will make success 


the thing for which she not adapted. 

efficient, then, one must have the faculty discrimina- 
tion cultivated such extent that the choice his life work 
shall right choice for him. very perplexing problem 
know how this done through our educational system, 
for say boy destined for professional career and start 
him out college preparatory course with scholastic standards, 
the choice largely taken out his hands; neighbor 
thinks his son marked out for farmer and sends him soon 
old enough the agricultural school, the parent whose dis- 
crimination needs training and parents often make mistakes; 
the school itself tries settle the matter the teacher whose 
faculty for reading character developed and left the boy, 


teacher and would better nurse stenographer than try 
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why boys not know what they want and often bitterly regret 
the irrevocable choices they make when young. All three must 
work together, the parent and the teacher accomplishing their 
part very largely teaching the child use his own faculty 
good judgment. 

And when has once chosen his line effort, that one 
thing which the world wants skillfully and well, superior 
fashion, requires constant training discrimination, selection 
and rejection material and method. distinguish the good 
from the bad and the best from the better the larger part 
education and life, the spending well the earning side 
life. Arnold Bennett asks, “Which free from that uneasy 
feeling that the great spending departments his daily life are 
not managed they ought and another writer tells that 
“spending wisely implies training manners, morals and 
taste.” What this but the cultivation the faculty discrim- 
ination which causes the workman produce something worth 
while his shop and then Saturday night buy something 
worth while with his wages? This one the bearings 
efficiency upon the happiness and contentment the individual 
and upon the standards community. 

Are not becoming confused the great inrush needs 
our practical industrial world, which concerned mostly with 
the utilitarian, and losing sight the artistic side, the enjoyment 
side, the permanent side person’s life, which will enable him 
spend well quite much earn well, which will enable 
him choose the best, the most fitting other fields industry 
than his own? The reaction supply and demand would then 
mean constantly rising standard the excellence the indus- 
trial output, for taste would educated, the taste the masses, 
that would impossible for such word our English 
adjective “vulgar” derived from word meaning the com- 
mon people. that case the demand for the funny sheet the 
Sunday newspaper would drop rapidly would soon cease 
printed. The decorator’s shop the mechanics district would 
showing wall papers with quite artistic designs the 
district the four hundred. The wholesale houses which now 
cater trade highly ornamented and gaudily embellished 
furniture would either out business change their patterns 
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those simplicity and true value. All this would come 
pass because the education the mechanic his own lines not 
simply utilitarian but fundamental, affecting his power dis- 
better every department life. 

And why this utopian? For grant that the standards 
comfort the common people have risen rapid rate. Why 
not also the standards taste? The attitude mind which will 
accept cheap work one’s own line endeavor will accept 
the cheap standard for other work also. But train the mind 
that instinctively sets aside the slipshod and mediocre un- 
worthy person his best, and one then begins demand that 
person shall show his best hand the work offers the 
world. 

This brings the second fundamental which comes out 
clearly study the situation. must grounded 
the elemental enthusiasms else becomes mechanical thing 
false its true nature. Indeed, already caustic critics are sar- 
castically hurling epithets our sudden vehement agitation con- 
cerning efficiency this sort and that, declaring largely 
sentimental almost wholly utilitarian, “sham- 
serious,” and utterly inadequate. certain speaker the other 
day rural teachers’ meeting put thus: “Prepare your chil- 
dren for the market you prepare your cattle and your hogs.” 
But, even much the hue and ery for industrial training has 
been set men business selfishly interested for the good 
their trade, the people will soon learn listen truer note, 
that life itself greater than efficiency and the value the life 
must not lost sight the emphasis upon marketable products. 

begin grasp the meaning history know that 
every age transition age from the old the new, from the 
dead and the dying the vital and living. say, then, that 
are transition state our thinking and being, repeat 
self-evident axiom. But that which piques our curiosity 
whither are bound, what stations are passing 
And when the galaxy philosophers who are studying into the 
meaning life and the trend the times all agree that have 
very nearly lost our way calls attention. Listen, “In 
practical life everywhere uncanny feeling prevails that our 
hasty, busy life has lost its aim, that our efficiency has grown, 
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but that the meaning our life danger.” (Hugo Miinster- 
berg). “The whole cry our age for greater plainness and 
simplicity. Through much collection and compilation, research 
and reconstruction, our culture has become altogether too diffuse 
and complicated. confuses great and small, alive and dead, 
chaotically fails distinguish between temporal and 
eternal; the endless diversity our historical heritage 
cannot discover simple guiding lines along which direct our 
effort towards steadfast goal.” (Rudolf Euchen). And yet 
again hear of, perhaps are ourselves one of, “that innumerable 
souls who are haunted, more less painfully, the 
feeling that the years slip by, and slip by, and slip by, and slip by, 
and that they have not yet been able get their lives into proper 
working order.” (Arnold Bennett). 

Now perhaps while are raising the cry for “the straight-to- 
the-goal method working” have not yet perceived the abso- 
lute necessity the straight-to-the-goal method living even for 
the sake efficiency itself. 

the child who has the plain, direct, unsophisticated method 
getting reality, the normal child who responds instinctively 
and enthusiastically the three voices calling his soul, the 
voice nature, the human voice, the voice God. And come 
back our elemental enthusiasms, the enthusiasms child, 
come back reality. All great people are childlike with childlike 
ardor for life. Only grown-ups children old before their years 
have lost the zest the great adventure, have turned into ma- 
chines, have lost “the wonderful feeling their feet that makes 
them glad touch the street.” 

child? Shall his enthusiasms dampened, his ardor 
chilled, his eyes blinded, his ears stopped, because mechani- 
cal treadmill education that views him machine and urges 
him become more efficient machine? stupidity, in- 
competency are impossible child whose enthusiasms are 
guarded his birthright throughout life. 

crammed with heaven 

And every common bush afire with God, 

But only who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit ’round and pluck blackberries, 
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And daub their natural faces unaware 
More and more from the first similitude.” 

Are teaching our children pluck blackberries merely, 
whose juiciness will soon 

But zest and enthusiasm transform the ordinary into the extra- 
ordinary, the monotony repetition gives way child’s eager- 
ness for doing the same thing over and over again, and the dull- 
ness the creature changed into the glory partnership with 
the Creator. This the divine, democratic right superior 
achievement. 


the Sculptor “The Wounded Lioness” 


Henry CHADWICK. 


Thou unknown artist era old, 
What spirit prompted thee turn away 
From sculptured king and idol, and obey 
But Nature’s dictates?; did some dream unfold 
prophesy that deed thine told 

Down the long lane years unto this day? 

was the labor for the joy that lay 

Within thy soul, unpledged fame gold? 
That wounded mother the twany whelp, 
Dragging her stricken limbs across the sand, 
Betrays the immortal touch which was thy help. 
The ages thrill beneath that passing hand,— 
Through rigid stone the living beauty came, 
One those rare, first flashes Art’s flame! 
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marked indication the extent the retrogres- 
sion the industrial arts during the four five 
centuries following the disintegration the Roman 
empire, the prevalence during that period the 

family system economy. Families the modern 
sense the term well the the 
villas, manors and monastic establishments pro- 
vided for their wants directly through the labor 
their own hands rather than indirectly through system ex- 
change. During the Roman period the division employments 
centers population had become quite elaborate. Not only 
were different classes workmen employed respectively the 
production different classes articles, but some instances 
certain workmen were employed solely some one stage the 
process manufacture. Augustine, for instance, refers “the 
street the silversmiths where one vessel order that may 
out perfect, passes through the hands many, when might have 
been finished one perfect workman.” (City God, 265). 
Xenophon speaks similar division labor among the Greeks. 
“In great cities because there are numbers that want each par- 
ticular thing, one art alone suffices for the maintenance each in- 
dividual; and frequently, indeed, not entire art, but one man 
makes shoes for men, and another for women; sometimes hap- 
pens that one gets maintenance merely stitching shoes, another 
cutting them out, another cutting out upper leathers only, 
and another....by simply putting together the pieces.” (Cyrop- 
The political disorder prevalent Western Europe from 
the sixth the eleventh centuries probably accounts for the ten- 
dency the population during that period leave the cities and 
get close possible the soil and other original sources food 
supply (Lavisse, Histoire France, 203; Levasseur, Hist. 
Corp. Ouv. 271. The reversion the family system economy 
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necessitated this movement the population and the relative 
insecurity life and property made impossible the attainment 
any high degree industrial development, and the amount at- 
tention paid industrial training was correspondingly slight. 
any rate the meagre records possess this period give in- 
dication the existence deliberate industrial training anywhere 
outside the monasteries. institutions seem here and 
there have combined with their numerous other functions those 
preserving and disseminating knowledge the industrial 
well the fine arts. was probably the monks who introduced 
these arts into the less civilized regions the North from the 
centers civilization the South. earliest inmates the 
oldest German monasteries,” says Otto, “were for the most part 
foreigners and such the heirs and the transmitters older 
culture. They possessed not only higher culture than the German 
laity the time, but also certain skill hand, certain techni- 
cal training. The union these mental and physical qualities 
fitted them peculiar manner industrial teachers. 
constant intercourse with the lay brethren and the laborers belong- 
ing the monastery, the technically trained monks knew how 
transmit their skill others and gradually they trained consid- 
erable number skilled workmen.” (Das deutsche Handwerk, 
15). 

That the monasteries were influential introducing and de- 
veloping least some the industrial arts Britain indicated 
passage Baeda (Eccl. Hist. Chap. wherein re- 
lates that Naitan, king the Picts, besought the Abbot Wear- 
mouth that architects might sent him erect among his 
people stone church the Roman style. The request was granted. 
The monks were not only architects but builders and masons. en- 
thusiastically did Ratgar, abbot Fulda, undertake building 
enterprises various sorts that his overworked monks were forced 
into revolt. 

The monasteries were especially serviceable the protection 
they afforded the more artistic crafts. them the art copy- 
ing and illuminating manuscripts was brought the highest pitch 
excellence. The arts the goldsmith and silversmith were pur- 
sued with success. The “curious pynne” worn the pleasure- 
loving monk Chaucer’s Prologue was specimen his own 
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workmanship. Monks who manifested unusual skill were per- 
mitted and even commanded travel order perfect them- 
selves their art (Montalembert, Monks the West, 173). 
Montalembert maintains that Benedictine monasteries contained 
studios which the arts sculpture, painting, architecture, 
mosaic, engraving, calligraphy, ivory-carving, the mounting 
gems, book-binding and ornamentation various branches were 
cultivated. Furthermore, asserts that the teaching these 
arts constituted essential feature monastic educational 
activity. (ibid, 171-172). 

Something was done the also perpetuating 
and disseminating knowledge the industrial arts through the 
writing and publication books. Rogkerus, Benedictine monk 
Helmershausen the tenth and eleventh centuries published 
treatise the industrial arts entitled Diversarum Sched- 
ula. The purpose the book stated the author’s introduc- 
tion afford “instruction whatever Greece possesses kinds 
and mixtures various colors; whatever Tuscany knows 
mosaic work, variety enamel; whatever Arabia shows 
forth work fusion, ductility chasing; whatever Italy 
ornaments with gold diversity vases, and sculpture gems 
ivory; whatever France loves costly variety windows; 
whatever industrious Germany approves work gold, silver 
copper and iron, woods and stones.” (Theophilus Rugerus, 
preface, Hendrie’s translation, 51; Cunningham, Western 
Civilization, 277-281). 

quite the rule for mediaeval encyclopaedists place the 
handicrafts side side with the liberal studies their classifi- 
the arts and sciences. According Alcuin, for in- 
stance, (Migne, Patr. Lat. 101, 947) philosophy consists logic, 
ethics and physics; physics again comprises mechanics well 
arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, medicine, geometry and music. 
defined skill the manual arts metals, wood 
and stone (Peritia fabriciae artis metallis lignis 
lapidibus). the interesting allegory Honorius Augusto- 
dunensis (Migne, Patr. Lat. 172, 1245.) the road the land 
wisdom described passing through not only the cities 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Astronomy, but also through the city Mechanics, this city, 
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says Honorius, the traveler taught “all work metals, wood, 


marble; painting, sculpture and all arts which are carried with 
the hands.” 

Hugo St. Victor classifies philosophy theoretical, practi- 
cal, mechanical and logical. Mechanical philosophy includes 
the seven sciences wool manufacture, the manufacture arms, 
navigation, agriculture, hunting, medicine and gymnastics 
(Migne, Patr., Lat. 176, 752). With these instances the asso- 
ciation the crafts with the liberal arts and sciences may 


interesting compare one occurring Langland’s Piers Plough- 
man 


“Gramer for girles 

garte first write, 

And bette hem with baleys, 

But they wold lerne, 

alle kynne craftes 

contreved tooles, 

carpentrie, kerveres, 

And compased masons, 

And lerned hem level and lyne 

Though loked dymme.” (vv. 5961-5970). 


Book eleven the Speculum Doctrinale Vincent Beauvais 
devoted the “artes mechanicae”, namely, those weavers, 
smiths, armorers, merchants, hunters, soldiers and sailors, 

Dunstan, the famous Abbot Glastonbury, was enthusi- 
astic craftsman metal, wood and ivory (William Malmes- 
bury, Vita Dunstani, ix, 262; Stuhles, Memorials Dun- 
stan). Archbishop Canterbury imposed upon the secu- 
lar clergy the duty learning some handicraft order that they 
might train the youth their parishes some form skilled 
labor. (Canon LI, 960 D.; Johnson, Laws and Canons, 
4422). 

The spirit democracy and industry which had characterized 
the earlier Benedictine monasteries was gradually weakened 
under the influence their increasing wealth. the 
eleventh century the difference between the monks educated 
members the monastery and the uneducated members begins 
widen. The influence wealth upon monastic discipline 
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reflected Chaucer’s Prologue, especially his description 
the monk. The monks occupy their time religious exercises 
and study. Manual labor, least that the heavier sort, 
falls the lot the lay members the monastery. These lat- 
ter wear different habit and take their meals apart from their 
more aristocratic brethren. large monastic communities”, 
says Levasseur, (Hist. des Corp. Ouv. 195) “are still great 
industrial centers but the Benedictine monks cease from hence- 
forth maintain their example the principles the equality 
men and the dignity labor.” 

The period the decline the monasteries centers in- 
dustry coincides with the revival commerce and industry 
throughout Western Europe the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Along with the centralization population and the extension 
commercial intercourse there takes place change from the do- 
mestic the town system economy. Under the pressure 
increasing demand employments become specialized, thus making 
possible the attainment higher degree technical skill. Work- 
men engaged the same craft allied crafts organize for 
the protection their common interests and there rises into im- 
portance the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries institution 
which exerts marked influence standardizing and systematiz- 
ing industrial training, namely, the craft gild. Originally 
voluntary association workingmen, gradually attains the 
status corporation possessing some degree recognized auth- 
ority matters pertaining the handicrafts. Those employed 
any particular branch industry were gradually more and 
more definitely differentiated into three classes, the apprentices 
who were learning the trade, the fellows, bachelors companions 
who had learned but were working for wages, and the masters 
who were conducting business their own. 

because the influence the craft gilds increasing 
the efficiency apprenticeship system industrial training 
that they deserve some attention any survey the development 
methods industrial education. large proportion 
the youth Western Europe the fourteenth and following cen- 
turies the period apprenticeship craft was par excellence 
the period “The old English education,” says 
Froude, “was the apprenticeship system.” (Quoted Watson, 
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Beginnings the Teaching was not uncommon for 
writers school education derive suggestion from the pro- 
cedure the master craftsman. Comenius, the seventeenth 
century, reminds school teachers, for instance, that “Artisans 
not detain their apprentices with theories, but set them 
practical work early stage; thus they learn forge forg- 
ing, carve carving, paint painting.... Mechanics 
not begin drumming rules into their apprentices. They take 
them into the workshop and bid them look the work that has 
been produced, and then, when they wish imitate this they 
place tools their hands and show them how they should 
used and held. Then they make mistakes they give them ad- 
vice and correct them, often more example than mere words, 
and, the facts show, the novices easily succeed their imita- 
tion.” (Gt. Didactic, chap. xxi). Similarly Obadiah Walker 
his work “Of Education,” says, “In manual arts the master first 
showeth his apprentice what do; next works himself his 
presence and gives him rules and then sets him work.” 
(Quoted Watson, Beginners Teaching Modern Subjects 
xli). 


(To concluded March) 
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BECOMES very apparent reading the works 
Dickens that shares with Edmund Burke 
lively dislike for lawyers. “Little Dorrit”, 
speaks Bar, allegoric travesty the pro- 
get tomorrow against evidence and was improving 


the shining hours setting snares for the gentle- 
the jury.” Sam Weller made voice 
caustic comment when says “Battledore and Shuttlecock’s 
werry good game, when you an’t the shuttlecock and two law- 
yers the battledores, which case gets too excitin pleas- 
ant.” “The Battle Life,” Snitchey asks Doctor Jeddler, 
“What you call law?’ joke,” replied the Doctor. “Did 
you ever law?” asked Mr. Snitchey. replied the 
Doctor. “If you ever do,” said Mr. Snitchey, “perhaps you’ll alter 
that opinion.” “Bleak House,” has this say: “The one 
great principle the English law make business for itself. 
There other principle distinctly, certainly, and consistently 
maintained through all its narrow turnings. Viewed this 
light becomes coherent scheme, and not the monstrous maze 
the laity are apt think it. Let them but once clearly perceive 
that its grand principle to. make business for itself their 
expense, and surely they will cease grumble.” 

can only explain this antipathy Dickens the profes- 
sion the ground that his early association with lawyer’s 
office proved very uncongenial, and that this unpleasant memory 
encouraged him judge the law generally the delays and de- 
fects the Chancery Jurisdiction, the notoriety which occa- 
sioned comment and legislative action his time, and what 
saw and heard Old Bailey His was very keenly 
sympathetic nature for the suffering and oppressed, and was 
not inclined view judicially any institution course which 
impressed him taking advantage those who needed protec- 
tion and had right demand it. Profoundly one may admire 
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Dickens, and class him very great writer, the fact remains 
that his prejudices were deep, and they, very great measure, 
controlled and fashioned his wonderful transitions from humor 
pathos. Thus that discover tendency exaggerate 
character much so, indeed, that often 
close the book and take leave the personnel with mixed feelings 
delight the strong individuality the writer and irritation 
that has presented little convincing character draw- 
ing the story. His humor and spleen sport here and there 
among his people, bringing out and accentuating minor points 
and idiosyncracies, but rarely leaving the main body the pic- 
ture otherwise than uncolored and undeveloped. have 
the main nondescript trick more. Potent 
illustrations this criticism can found studying his va- 
rious creations lawyer; and the scope this article does 
not comprehend general analysis, will confine ourselves 
them. 

Beginning with “Bleak House”, find that Tulkinghorn 
close Dickens ever got the conception dignity, strength 
and probity lawyer, and yet falls very short consistent 
and picture. The character, whole, artificial, and 
impresses one largely theatrical incident introduce and 
maintain the tragic life story Lady Dedlock, and intensify 
the patrician individualism Sir Liecester Dedlock. 
supposed typify the English family solicitor, but question 
whether there ever was lawyer quite heavy and unnecessarily 
mysterious Tulkinghorn, and, from the time, the early part 
the book, where Lady Dedlock unwittingly gives the first in- 
dication him hidden page her life, through the recog- 
nition the handwriting paper presented her him, and 
her spoken curiosity concerning it, the moment death, 
more venomous, malicious, busy-body than keen skilful 
lawyer. There nothing human about Could 
Dickens have got away from his prejudice, and could have 
otherwise constructed his plot, would have probably filled 
this bare outline lawyerlike dignity and reserve with qual- 
ities distinctly antagonistic keeping alive and the open fam- 
ily secrets, the revelation which could possible good. 

Vholes oily, unscrupulous practitioner the Chancery 
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Courts. hypocrite, cants, and very common and 
ugly. Altogether, very unreal, and there nothing pro- 
nounced about him lawyer. Conversation Kenge strong 
evidence Dickens’ tendency sacrifice convincing picture 
humor and prejudice. was gentleman and could very 
well have performed his part the story distinctive type 
educated, dignified equity lawyer, but there rounding out 
process visible. dismissed with humorous sneers, and you 
have likeness which reveals him “as enjoying beyond everything 
the sound his own voice,” and blind and rather silly devo- 
tee Chancery methods. The rest colorless void. These 
lawyers are either portly, cadaverous, little and dried up. The 
description general, and noticed that the idea in- 
tellect either never suggested very lightly hinted at. 
“Pickwick Papers”, Perker was “little high dried man with 
dark squeezed face,” quick and nervous. one the 
rare instances consistent character drawing with atmo- 
sphere reality about it. This quite good study general 
attorney, conscientious and loyal. Dodson and Fogg are simply 
mean, low, tricky men, and Brass moral derelict, and 
should hardly invited consider them ordinary legal types. 

Snubbin good study temperament. the only in- 
stance know which Dickens has given tangible sug- 
gestion eminence the legal profession. Barring the exaggera- 
tion physical description, which contains “boiled eye”, 
addition the inevitable sallow complexion, the sketch rather 
convincing. have here leader the Bar increasing his 
importance wrapping his personality mystery and making 
himself very hard get at, but have also the trained thinker 
with the habit abstraction common the thinker, and so’ 
disconcerting those who are obliged talk him upon subject 
foreign his thoughts. find ourselves regretting that the 
ease Bardell Pickwick was poor one for the defendant 
that Snubbin was not encouraged very much. What little 
did do, however, was lawyer-like. this connection, might 
say that this conception trial misleading, and evidently 
intended cast ridicule and doubt upon court methods. The 
attitude the judge, the cross-examination witnesses, and the 
general atmosphere the court room are all more less bur- 
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lesques. hard give convincing picture trial print, 
and rarely, ever, has been done. may except, however, 
favor the trial scene “Ten Thousand Year.” 

One very good touch Pickwick’s trial when Snubbin tried 
save Phunky, his junior, from horrible mistake cross- 
examination winking him the right moment which 
sit down, but the unfortunate junior failed take the hint and, 
lawyers sometimes do, sat down too late. Solomon Pell 
study the type lawyer who hangs around the courts, and 
gathers what can get from the poorer classes. The 
harmless assurance and vanity the man, together with certain 
cheap kind ability, are combined into amusing character- 
ization not especially convincing one. 

the “Tale Two Cities,” Stryver picture the stri- 
dent, pushing, bull-dozing trial attorney. Like much Dick- 
ens’ character work, has been said, not sufficiently devel- 
oped and colored leave enduring impression upon the reader’s 
mind. the author was more successful when, “Great Ex- 
drew Jaggers. him have great pen paint- 
ing the shrewd, combative, bull-dozing, but very human, cross- 
examiner courts. The utter demoralization 
which reduced Wopsle and his companions the “Three Jolly 
the execution committed “throwing his fore- 
finger” witness; his summary methods dealing with his 
clients, and getting rid troublesome and talkative ones 
threatening that “Wemmick shall give you your money 
the instinct self-preservation exhibited getting witness 
ready for doubtful these are cleverly drawn and 
cleverly united. “David Copperfield”, Spenlow, like Kenge, 
sacrificed Dickens’ sense humor and one gets idea 
the lawyer from him. Jorkins mere incident, humorous 
character foil Spenlow. the “Battle.of Life”, Snitchey 
and Craggs are purely grotesque; and Sidney Carton “The 
Tale Two Cities”, Grewgious “Edwin Drood”, Traddles, 
Wickfield, Uriah Heep “David Copperfield”, and Bintray 
“The Uncommercial are not contemplated otherwise 
than links the various stories which they appear. The 
lawyers Dickens, must admit, are, rule, narrow, dull 
and common-place, and are drawn largely from mediocrity and 
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low life. Dickens was born 1812 and died 1870. 
lived, therefore, period influenced great and honorable 
names, names representing broad mentality, and could very 
well have given studies fine and real type lawyer. Sir 
Charles Russell who attained fame during the active manhood 
Dickens, was great lawyer and mighty cross-examiner. Lord 
Eldon, who died 1838, and who was Lord Chancellor Eng- 
land, was noted for his learning and the profound and righteous 
character his judgments. Lord Stowell, his brother, who 
died 1836, and who was judge the High Court Admiralty 
for thirty years, was also famous jurist. Lord Erskine, who 
died 1823, was one the Lord Chancellors. combined 
great elegance figure and manner, and was very great jury 
lawyer. His conduct the defence important libel suits, 
when the libel law England invested the defendant with very 
few rights, was able and masterly, was his conduct the cases 
the Revolutionists Horne Took, Hardy, and others. 
his defence Hadfield for shooting George III, gave 
entirely new construction the defence insanity, and, de- 
parting from the narrow test knowledge right and wrong, 
widened the scope and made the test delusion and uncontrollable 
impulse. The great speech Erskine this trial has great 
measure influenced the treatment insanity defence crime 
both England and many our states. 

John Philpot Curran, who died 1817, was leader the 
Irish Bar, master the rolls Ireland, and ranked jury 
lawyer with Erskine. Lyndhurst died well along the 
nineteenth century, and was also great lawyer, attaining the 
Lord Chancellorship England. Lord Denman, famed for his 
speech defence Queen Caroline, was, through his talents, 
made Lord Chief Justice England about 1838. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who died 1818, was greatly beloved and respected 
Eldon lawyer and was, among other prominent 
acts his life, identified with the reform the criminal law 
England. Romilly’s name suggests that James Scarlett, Lord 
Abinger, who died about 1836, for they were intimate friends. 
was wonderful cross-examiner and great verdict winner. 
Lord Ellenborough, who died 1818, had talents the most 
commanding character. Lastly, Dickens’ time, the memories 
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Camden and Mansfield were still potent English jurisprudence. 

Thus see that this undoubtedly fascinating writer was, 
say the least, disingenuous his treatment the lawyer. The 
latter has been the source jest and criticism throughout the 
ages, and has been the custom associate him with extortion, 
self-interest and general unscrupulous trickery. Yet the undis- 
puted growth and development society the very best evidence 
can find the salutary influence law and lawyers. While 
very true that much exists that bad society and that some 
lawyers not measure the abstract nobility their chosen 
work, still always wise, before condemning, see whether 
the general trend both not constantly upward and not down- 
ward. Optimism the bright particular star progress. 
this spirit, find that the lawyer more apt than not man 
living the noblest traditions his profession broad views 
and sympathies obtained through the earnest study books and 
men, and one who with true and progressive spirit does his part 
towards the interpretation constitutional rights and the guard- 
ing them. 
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Some Present Methods Dealing with Defi- 
cient Children Public School 


Newron Centre, Mass. 


within comparatively few years the solution 
the problem the deficient child was under- 

taken only certain individuals for some reason 

especially interested such cases, private 
and state institutions founded for these 
boys and girls, unfortunate their heritage 
mind and body. 
the number such schools and insti- 
tutions has increased surprisingly, they can means accom- 
modate the rapidly growing number deficient children. 

Certain cities have recognized this fact and have recently 
established their public school system room rooms, desig- 
nated usually the Ungraded Special Class, set apart for the 
training these particular 

the city Newton, Massachusetts, such school was started 
five years ago, and this article describes some the methods 
used the work there. 

special school one will find children varying ages and 
inabilities. Here, especially, the individual child’s needs have 
found and then met. His capabilities, unknown oftentimes 
his own parents, and unrealized himself, must brought 
light and then developed. 

The majority the children are proven physically handi- 
capped; therefore their slowness perhaps even the lack 
mental development. 

soon child enters the school, his physical condition 
examined. careful questions and games, what the- 
habit eating and drinking can found out. His home en- 
vironment inquired into. Many times can changed 
few suggestions school and talks with the parents. 

paralyzed one more limbs, exercises, drills, games 
and manual work are given make the child use these muscles 
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and get control over them. The larger ones are first developed. 
Some children have learn grasp, then hold, blocks, spools, 
and toys, before being able take the smaller reed and raphia, 
and finally, needle and thread. Co-ordination eye and muscle; 
will and muscle, are sought after. 

Perhaps the backwardness due wholly defective hearing. 
The child then placed the best position for hearing what 
expected hear. But something, all which can’t dis- 
tinctly catch, being taught the others, let him meanwhile 
something else which can do, rather than strive get result 
which must imperfect. is, far possible, taught 
sight rather than sound. 

Poor eye-sight common. the parents are told about it, 
they are usually willing whatever suggested when once 
they know what ought done and how get done. The 
eyes are tested and praper glasses worn. But if, with glasses, 
the eyes are still below normal, require little constant use the 
eyes. make all work large first, and adapted the child’s 
own particular deficiency. allowed learn much oral 
work. 

Poor teeth are universal. This also carried the parents 
and their codperation won. 

Speech defects are often found. can brought about, 
the child examined for adenoids and enlarged tonsils. Then, 
much drill work sounding and deep breathing given. Every 
word must uttered distinctly before being accepted the 
teacher, the child will lapse into making sounds intelligible 
enough himself and those familiar with him, but not dis- 
tinct others. 

Sometimes the face and hands are far from presentable. Then 
let such compare himself with one who personal 
care and appearance. Opportunity given school “clean 
up.” Soon his pride will aroused: will surprise 
his shiny appearance. Clothing means much these people, and 
new suit, pair shoes, tie, dress ribbon, always noticed 
and admired teacher and fellow pupils. 

After have gained the child’s confidence and liking, 
test his mental age far Binet’s best known for 
this work will prove. For example, child may ten years 
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old, but developed only six years mind. “If so, why 
asked, and the child studied with this mind. 

From the very first day enters, something expected and 
demanded each child. Though the standard the beginning 
may very low, exactness required. make the standard 
continually the highest one the child can reach, because the 
higher his aim, the more nearly will the child reach it. 
expected and allowed poor, slovenly work, never will 
aught else. All work must within his capability, but 
expected finish every task assigned, never having task im- 
possible for him do, but growing more difficult improves. 

His needs are peculiar, and every device resorted order 
discover his possibilities. There child who gets into 
school, who cannot learn something. True, repeat, may 
only the simplest things, and must often most uphill work. 

when once finds himself doing thing and doing well, 
the dullest child gains his own self-respect, great help for future 
effort. 

find one more auditory minded than visual, allowed 
learn his reading, spelling and all memory work, going 
into room where can say them aloud. boy, now goes 
into the work-room study his spelling, and lately has been 
observed take sewed basket which making, work 
the same time. 

If, usually the case, one found motor-minded, 
rather than intellectual, much time can spent work with 
the hands. all these lines try find such work will 
interesting and practical, well educational. and 
were partially there was very little use the left hand, 
and that little was difficult and clumsy, yet each has made for his 
own use presentable lunch basket, used with the greatest satis- 
faction and pride. took hours painstaking effort the part 
the child, but the result meant less awkward hands and fingers, 
more active minds, continual interests, and best all, happy 
faces. 

and J., careless, inefficient and hasty, are learning self- 
control and concentration knitting slippers for Christmas. 

These two boys made their own knitting-needles the work-room. 
The girls are trained keep their buttons sewed on, rips mended, 
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while they make bean bags, curtains, covers and other things 
used school. they express desire make anything for the 
home use, every effort made have them that thing. 

Every child allowed spend considerable his time that 
which éan best, but before decided what shall 
shall not do, tried all lessons and different kinds manual 
work. Sometimes takes few, sometimes many weeks months 
for the teacher know what child can can’t do, but when his 
capability learned, then the greater part the training 
given with that mind. 

This may take long months, and often the pupil will, short 
time, obliged out earn his own living. that case 
try find what his future work will might be, were 
fitted, and prepare him, far are able, for that line 
work. 

Our people may never great work, but each one can learn 
some one thing, and constant repetition able 
learn that well, there will demand for his services, 
which will much the nearer the self-support necessary for 
his life. 

When the reasoning power weak, the machine-like ability 
the stronger. The superintendent large institution says “Many 
person makes the best helper, because once 
trained certain duty, unvaryingly does that duty the same 
way.” Our problem special class find what the child 
that will marketable value the community 

feel that the child need not isolated because unlike 
those call normal: can led become like his normal 
companions, not every respect, least many. course 
not mean child who strictly institutional case, but 
mean those who would become menace society, and 
institutional cases neglected. 

The border-line cases are many and the special school has 
deal with these, trying help those who can approach normality, 
the aim being fit every child happy his own world, 
useful himself, and helpful those about him. 

If, under training, proved that there some subject 
which can average normal work some cases better than 
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average normal has been done for that subject put into 
grade and into that grade where his years size would naturally 
place him, can possibly the work. 

finds that really there something-he can like others. 
gradually becomes more self-assertive, less self-conscious, and 
dares one among large class, without his deficiencies being 
painfully evidence. 

now has motive addition that doing well his 
own room. feels the desire, always one’s strongest incentive, 
appear well those with whom now comes contact. 

When the lesson over goes back his own room where 
special help and attention are given those studies which 
weak. And realizes his own weakness now even more than 
ever before and eager work overcome that may 
into grade some other study. The result noticeable all 
his work his school and home. 

The first experiment along this line, must confessed, was 
tried with but little faith, due the peculiar character the 
boy. was overgrown lad fifteen years, exceedingly self- 
conscious, diffident the point desperation. Visitors were 
agony him, and for many weeks could not induced re- 
cite any way any were present. get him into the 
hall with the whole school for assembly was the most difficult 
task the teacher’s work. simply would not it. Exceed- 
ingly self-willed and stubborn, had literally fought against 
learning, for had never learned home what meant obey, 
and when something difficult new was suspected him 
given for his work had been the habit playing truant. 
enjoyed arithmetic, was allowed much it, getting 
ahead all the others. That pleased him that requested 
study history and geography. could and did have both, and 
recited intelligently, there was visitor. 

now stayed faithfully the school, doing all that the teacher 
desired. was excellent writing, drawing and basketry, but, 
strange say, could not prevailed upon attempt wood work 
for many months, because, confessed the boys, was 
“afraid the tools.” When did become familiar with the 
work, his ambitions exceeded all our hopes and even knowledge 
sometimes. Later began feel that must tried with 
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other children normal ability, for was getting large and 
old that his school days must soon end, and place for his future 
needs must found. sloyd, down the main manual train- 
ing room was suggested him. was ready try and place 
was found for him with the eighth grade. made good there. 

Then history the seventh grade, that being the study and 
grade where could best fit his ability and age that normals, 
was suggested. took considerable persuasion make him will- 
ing into this class, dreaded facing the children. But 
the trial was made. The teacher this grade was most tactful. 
first was unnoticed, except pleasant nod recognition. 
Much volunteer work was called for. Gradually A’s hand guard- 
edly crept upwards: later was called upon. His written work 
had, the meanwhile, been good. his own room now felt 
quite important. always tried get the best marks all 
lines work. volunteered one day that “didn’t mind those 
fellows; they didn’t know all; their lessons were easy enough.” 
“guessed could geography with them.” Then asked 
have their grammar work his own room until caught up. 
The seventh, any other grade, could never his proper place 
school, but the right spirit was now there. went the 
Independent Industrial School, where has been for two years, 
trusted, interested worker. 

went into fifth grade for geography only. After little 
wished try the arithmetic. His teacher felt that could 
and the grade teacher, after the geography experiment, was 
most willing should come. did, and stayed. Next tried 
reading, one his weakest studies. This, too, was success. 
few months was the grade altogether. has never re- 
turned the special room. 

course not expect get many into grade wholly, 
but hope get all into grade for some work. 

was poor writing, spelling and reading. tried each 
day faithfully, progressing slowly because defective eyesight. 
story-telling time was thoroughly awake. was permitted 
into the fourth grade for story and oral language work. 
was carefully explained him that couldn’t the other work 
because was lacking the spelling and reading. 
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working very hard home now, addition the school, and will 
soon able take another study the grade. 

boy with much latent ability his teacher believed, seemed 
unable concentrate sufficiently make the progress ought, 
considering the individual attention given him. was good 
all lines manual work, much which was given 
was arranged for him the large manual-training room 
and tried printing. first exclamation, when told, 
was, “But don’t know how spell well enough print!” 
“True,” was the answer, “but now don’t you see that it’s you 
learn more than ever?’ Printing itself was him. 
fact, did well, and appeared normal all the work 
that the teacher charge said, don’t see why that boy 
special room.” The reading and spelling tell different tale. 
But are improving rapidly now. has gone into the 
sixth grade for history lately. 

and were very good gymnastics. They had physical 
defects, therefore was sent sixth grade, while still 
better, seventh for these exercises. also the same 
sixth grade for reading. 

girl who may never learn arithmetic beyond the simplest 
combinations, can excellent sewing and most painstaking 
cooking. She spends much time the sewing classes, learning all 
the work the courses. She takes cooking lessons with girls 
her own age. She comes back the special room, feeling proud 
and self-respecting. 

one the whole room feels that has chance, provided 
will his best, but all wish higher than they ever before 
thought possible. 
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Vocational Cultural Education—Which 
The Amherst Idea 


growing tendency towards the intensely practical 
education, and the growing tendency away from 
the purely chimerical the same field, does not 
and cannot promote the general welfare. 
tion means something more than mere livelihood, 
the intelligent use methods secure it. Edu- 
cation means this, undoubtedly. But its 
not primary significance. True educa- 
tion, education the broad sense the term, must have mind 
the individual and not the thing todo. This is, you please, 
education, first all, for life, education which has with 
humanity, with communities, with states, and nations. This must 
finally the education which championed and supported the 
publie. 

One naturally induced inquire why there much dis- 
cussion about vocational education? the tendency its favor 
pronounced dangerous? Well, the emphasis which 
placed upon education which will serve get livelihood for 
its possessor, certainly increasing with alarming rapidity. The 
talk everywhere uppermost how can provide our children 
with those things the schools which will better serve them there- 
after. This discussion well nigh universal. always found 
the programs educational meetings. crystalizes into pro- 
posed legislation many the states. finds place not 
few courses study our common schools and our colleges 
and universities. exemplified the commercial, manual 
training, science, engineering and agricultural courses. 
Vocational education “in the air”, and deny it, conceal it, 
cannot. 

There should attempt made minimize the material 
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needs the individual. These are important and necessary. But 
not broad and generous culture vastly more important the 
community than the mere reaching out gather the shekels 
which fairness and justice belong less fortunate, because 
not shrewd, brother? And ought not the spirit helpfulness 
have greater emphasis, rather than somewhat well-calculated 
effort absorb all within one’s grasp? seems that this must 
the ultimate outcome all true learning. 

One the hopeful signs the recent past the effort some 
the graduate students Amherst College urge upon the 
trustees that famous institution learning “to take distinc- 
tive public position representative that individual training 
and general culture which was once the purpose all American 
colleges.” The address urges the trustees emphasize work 
the classics rather than the sciences, equip men, not for 
trade profession but offer, instead, liberal education which will 
“stimulate spiritual responsibility for the service humanity.” 
These suggestions have found generous response the governing 
body the college. And one the most promising signs 
the not far distant educational future, that the return purely 
cultural education, will find its exemplification this small col- 
lege New England. 

The address and the action the trustees has caused wide- 
spread discussion. And interesting note that the comments 
are, almost altogether favorable the action the trustees. This 
should be. need educational leaders. need many 
more than are present available. “The Amherst though 
not new, offers possibilities great moment the future welfare 
this country. The plan proposed should not stop with Amherst. 
There are many other institutions learning which could well 
afford incorporate the idea the future management their 
colleges. The small college, particularly, would seem here have 
its opportunity. 

But ought liberal education confined the higher in- 
stitutions Why should not some thought given 
generous culture the public and high schools the 
Why think the child mere money-making machine before 
has left the grades? this the ultimate hope all 
education about ninety-five per cent. those children who get, 
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best, but imperfect and insufficient education? so, when 
and where the spirit hope cultivated, hope for better 
things than were vouchsafed the child’s ancestors? the elo- 
quent language the Amherst address: “There training which 
should undergone for the sake learning and for the benefit 
the State.” Some heed should given this the common schools 
the land, for other reason, order train the child 
better citizen. This primary importance democracy. 

answer some the foregoing suggestions, said that 
the interest the child and his attendance school for long 
period impossible; that this so-called liberal education, at- 
tempted, means, practically education for the great majority 
children. They will leave school immature age, out 
such livelihood they may able command. They will 
drift much earlier age than under existing conditions, which, 
however, some are honest enough admit are not ideal. When 
hear objections this kind urged, once commence investi- 
gation the teaching body with view ascertaining how well 
prepared for the work has todo. not far in- 
vestigation before learn that the lack interest the child comes 
from inadequate knowledge and insufficient preparation the part 
teachers. Here, again, the Amherst address comes the rescue 
and urges “the indefinite increase teachers’ salaries.” This, 
insisted, will secure better teachers, teachers who are better 
equipped for their work, teachers, who will make the teaching pro- 
fession, life-work, for the salary will attractive enough 
hold them. the child’s cannot secured and retained, 
something generally wrong with the teacher. This not uni- 
versally true, but comes close it. are constantly enacting 
more stringent laws with respect compulsory attendance 
school. make the schools attractive and interesting 
the youngsters that they will wish school from choice. 
That the kind sentiment encourage every community. 

opinion prevails among some people and some quarters 
that too much learning weariness the flesh and mind. 
known exist this country. unfortunate that this 
so. Nevertheless, representative government, where every 
individual sovereign, where intelligence should figure largely 
the political action the citizen, this opinion should have 
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resting place. the language that great educator, Horace 
Mann, “ignorance crime republic.” should always 
remember that. And should our constant aim eliminate 
from every walk life. 

Specializing education not ominous signal. one 
the necessities this modern, work-a-day world. was cer- 
tain come. And most are glad that here. Many 
more hope here stay. Let make the most the 
end that civilization will the gainer thereby. 

But let also not forget that mere specialization not the 
whole the educational field. Indeed, the greater hope lies 
some such carefully worked out effort has been unselfishly 
presented the Amherst Idea. Let lay hold the bet- 
terment all. 


Examination Questions for Traveller” 


What are the title and sub-title the poem under considera- 
tion? Justify the title. the word Society the sub-title used 
use the word today? Relate the events that portion Gold- 
smith’s life which furnished material for this poem. what por- 
tion the poem does make direct reference his personal ex- 
periences 

Show that there abrupt transition from line 
lines What circumstance connected with the writing 
the poém would account for this? 

The object THE TRAVELLER show that “our happiness 
depends little political institutions and much the temper and 
regulation our minds.” the illustrations used Gold- 
smith his argument. How does reach his conclusion? 

Enumerate those features which make TRAVELLER 
“didactic poem”; “philosophical treatise”; “descriptive poem.” 

Describe detail the plan TRAVELLER. 

Why does Goldsmith call the Scheld lazy? Why does say 
Po? Under what circumstances does mention Carin- 
thia, Niagara, Hydaspes, Idra? 

What meant “negligence style?” Point out examples 
this lines and 21; and 52; and elsewhere. 

Explain the following and give the context for each: The 
circle bounding earth and skies; above the storm’s career; gay 
theatric pride; their gelid wings expand; the long fallen column 
sought the skies; with patient angle trolls the finny deep; courts the 
western spring. 

What train thought suggested the poet looks 
down from the Alpine height upon the scene below him? Analyze 
the clause “all line 41. Parse the word heir, line 50. 

10. What forms expression does Goldsmith use designate 
different climates lines 63-80? “to find” this passage. 
What quotable lines you find this portion the text? 

11. Draw the contrast between cliffs and Arno’s shelvy 
side. illustrate what point his argument does Goldsmith use 
this contrast 

12. Write discussion lines 91-92 from Goldsmith’s point 
view. Write another from your own point view. 

13. Enumerate all the particulars which compose Goldsmith’s 
picture Italy and the Italians. What the “favorite good” and 
its “peculiar pain” the lot the people Italy? Parse the word 
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between, line 109. Compare Goldsmith’s use the word winnow, 
line 122 with our use the same word. 

14. the artists sculptors whom Goldsmith was think- 
ing when wrote lines 137, 138. What the meaning line 
143? What impression does Goldsmith’s description Italy leave 
with you? 

15. Enumerate all the particulars which compose Goldsmith’s 
picture Switzerland and its people? What position did the Swiss 
the military system Europe this time? Analyze line 
178. 

16. Point out especially poetical passage lines 165 -239. 
What idea implied the expression “level line 221? Can 
you justify the use fall line 232? Put into words general 
application Goldsmith’s line reasoning lines 227 238. 

17. Enumerate all the particulars which compose Goldsmith’s 
picture France and its people. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages the country according Goldsmith? Analyze “Alike 
all ages”, line 251. What the significance gestic lore? idly 
busy 

18. Write article amplifying line 266. Define the honour 
line 259. What the meaning cheer, line 277? Give other mean- 
ings the word. 

19. Enumerate all the particulars which compose the picture 
Holland and its people. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
this country? Quote the words which Goldsmith uses state the 
fact that the Dutch have protected their country from the sea. De- 
scribe your own words the country Holland. Notice how Gold- 
smith has stated each the facts which you have mentioned your 
description. 

20. Relate your own words Goldsmith’s estimate the people 
Holland, Criticise this attitude. 

21. Enumerate all the particulars which compose the picture 
England and its people. What danger, according Goldsmith, was 
threatening England? what source? and amplify 
lines 324, 327. Analyze line 333. 

22. How does Goldsmith characterize England this portion 
his poem? What Goldsmith’s reasoning concerning the “ills 

23. Just what were Goldsmith’s perverted views “stern depop- 
ulation”? what words does present the horrors emigration, 
Draw the other side the picture. 

24. Put into your own words Goldsmith’s picture America 
and the lot which there awaited the immigrant. 

25. Enumerate the literary faults and excellences 
ELLER. What position does the poem occupy literature? Name 
and assign its class each Goldsmith’s literary productions. 
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There are certain stages the development the educated young 
man woman wherein mental reactions set in, that are somewhat 
distressing parents and old friends. The process education 
broadening the scope vision. New things are appearing that 
were not seen before; and old things are seen new light. 


Views are changing and new standards being formed. The lives 


the “old folks” and their neighbors move along the same old 
channels. The young Academy boy collegian comes back with 
new notions that often jar the nerves the stay-at-homes. Parents 
lament that the loved boy who went out from home few weeks 
months, may year two ago, gone forever. his 
place tall young man has returned, jauntily dressed, with new 
habits and attitude mind, not always seemingly improvement 
the old. Perhaps has grown extravagant, unorthodox, 
conceited, more fond his own pleasure than thoughtful those 
who have been making sacrifices his behalf. may loved 
and dutiful daughter who went out child, comes back woman 
with any the old qualities and sight. 
trying time for both parties, and needs thought and effort and 
care lest precious personal ties broken, sympathy destroyed and 
the family unity interrupted ended forever. 

such cases, and believe they are common, both sides need 
make concessions. Parents must remember that their sons and 
daughters are longer children. They must reflect that the 
order nature that they and their children must draw more less 
apart. The grown children have their own careers make, their 
own lives live. they fell into the same grooves with their 
elders, life would grow burdensomely monotonous. There would 
progress. Nature continually differentiates her products, and 
produces growth and improvement. must accept the fact that 
our children’s lives are other than our own, and must 
adjust ourselves it, not rebel against it. 

Then should remember that many little changes and some 
great ones perhaps, which notice our maturing boys and girls, 
are only temporary. They are but phases development. They are 
incidents the process. need not worry too much about them. 
For instance, common for lad who had always been dressed 
neatly but economically, come home from college with the notion 
that only the most expensive clothes, tailor-made and the very 
latest fashion, are good enough for him. thinks his parents 
his brothers and sisters are slow and cheap wear the old, ready- 
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made simple apparel, and not backward about expressing these 
sentiments. 

college girl who went away from home sweet-spirited, un- 
selfish Christian, believing the Bible and life serviceableness, 
comes back with her mind full science and philosophy and twen- 
tieth century conceit, and the old things have apparently passed away 
forever. 

Now, these conditions are very likely only phases devel- 
opment. They may become confirmed; are quite sure be, they 
are opposed. They should not too seriously regarded those 
whose feelings are grievously hurt them. They are best left 
alone. They will usually pass away with the college days with 
contact with the realities life. 

The young people themselves should thoughtful these possible 
dangers. They should cultivate unselfish spirit, true and real 
breadth that takes into account the fact that the long years ex- 
perience which their parents have had, often are truly educative 
school and college courses. They should realize that their own 
mature opinions may, and probably will differ from those they now 
that open mind the sign really educated person, and 
that respect for other people, especially those who are their elders, 
the mark true breadth and culture. 

might save some heart aches college teachers would occasion- 
ally give their classes little confidential advice how behave 
home commend their parents and friends the large 
and real values college training. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 468 the Department Agriculture, 
excellent monograph “Forestry Nature Study.” writ- 
ten Edwin Jackson, expert Forest Service. sug- 
gestive outline for course study Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, with twelve supplementary experiments. There are numer- 
ous charming illustrations. The Bulletin intended “to furnish 
teachers guide for the study trees, with occasional glimpse 
into the forest, that the school children may learn know and 
love trees, understand their needs and comprehend even though 
vaguely, their relations homemaking and farming.” recom- 
mend our readers send the Denartment Argiculture Wash- 
ington for copy this Bulletin, and use suggested. 


Mr. Leonard Ayres who contributes the leading article this 
number “Education” also author number valuable mono- 
graphs educational subjects, published the Department 
Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, 
New York, are glad name the following recent publi- 
cations this organization especial value teachers: 
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No. 61. The Relation Physical Defects School Progress. 
Leonard Ayres, Ph. statistical study based 7608 cases 


pp. 

No. 7%. Why 250,000 Children Quit School. Luther Gulick, 
proportion children fail complete the school course. pp. 

No. 94. Measurements Applied School Hygiene. Luther 
Gulick, M..D. presentation the need for measuring the results 
our school processes. pp. 

No. Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence: Some 
Criticisms and Suggestions. Leonard Ayres, Ph. critical 
study these tests used American schools, and suggestions 
their adaptation our conditions. 

No. 108. The Identification the Misfit Child, Leonard 
Ayres, Ph. Data from study age and progress records 
school children twenty-nine cities. 

No. 5%. The Department Bulletin, Giving Account the Activ- 
ities and List Publications. Mailed free upon request. 


call attention the following valuable documents published 
the interests universal peace the World Peace Foundation 
29A Beacon St., Boston, 

“The Arbitration Treaties.” examination the Majority Re- 
port the Senate Committee Foreign Relations, Albert 
Pillsbury, formerly Attorney-General Mass., Lecturer Consti- 
tutional Law the Law School Boston University. “Chambers 
Commerce for Arbitration.” Gibbons the Arbitra- 
tion Treaties.” “The Arbitration Treaties and Our Religious Duty.” 
Rev. Edward Cummings. “Why The Arbitration Treaties Should 
Stand.” The objections the majority the Senate Committee 
relations answered point point. Prepared Denys 


call attention also this official list the “Activities the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Education Exceptional 
Children” 

The gathering statistics and other information the 
number and various types exceptional children, and provisions for 
their care, the United States, and eventually abroad. 

Reference Library containing books, periodicals, reports, 
etc., that have bearing upon the problem the exceptional 
chi 

Information Bureau for the benefit boards education, 
legislative bodies, social workers, juvenile courts, medical specialists, 
parents and others interested the solution the problem the 
exceptional child, collectively individually. 
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Publicity Bureau for the distribution printed matter 
information, scientific monographs, volumes proceedings con- 
ferences, reports, etc., and for the arrangement conferences, public 
lecture courses, round tables, and propaganda work different kinds. 

Pedagogical Laboratory devoted research the broad as- 
pects the problem the exceptional child, and for the systematic 
testing all phases exceptional development children, and for 
the study its 

Hall, Institute for Atypical Children, sanitarium 
school, which actual cases atypical development can clinically 
observed, studied and treated. This institute for potentially normal 
children distinct from the other two educational departments main- 
tained the Association, and which other phases exceptional 
development are studied and treated. 

Observation Clinic for the care and study borderland 
cases where positive prognosis eventual restoration fair de- 
gree normality, permanent defectiveness must based upon 
extended observation. 

Adolescent Department for ineffective persons between the 
ages and 25. 

Courses for the Training Teachers ungraded and special 
classes and special schools, well tutors, nurses, and experts 
for the handling individual cases and for the study the general 
problem. 


The “Scientific American” strongly supports the International 
Language “Ido,” against “Esperanto,” which language severely 
criticises. This may seen the quotations here given: 

“The result language (Ido) which may mastered readily 
anybody, and which has this advantage over other artificial languages, 
that based rational, scientific, technical principles, and there- 
fore not exposed the danger being supplanted the creation 
still better and materially different language.” 

“Esperanto has suffered because has fallen into the hands 
scientifically untrained persons, and sometimes into the hands 
fanatics.” 

“The language the Delegation, (Ido), very capable express- 
ing difficult passages with all possible fidelity.” 

The eminent German scholar, Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, who received 
Nobel Prize (in December 1909) for his excellent work chemis- 
try, attended important meeting scientists, held the city 
Brussels not long ago and made strong plea favor Ido. the 
same time stated that himself had been able translate some 
his own writings from the original German text into Ido, with 
the result that his precise meaning was much more clearly conveyed 
Ido than could give his own mother tongue, German. This 
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exceedingly strong testimony from eminent scientist favor 
Ido, particularly view the fact that German, and Ido, 
the ultimate international language must be, based largely upon 
the Romance tongues. 

Many American libraries have become interested Ido, and have 
added Ido books their shelves. Further information about Ido 
can secured from MePike, 723 East 42nd Street, Chicago, 


The following letter the author bill “to with the 
States encouraging instruction Agriculture, the trades and in- 
dustries, and home economics the secondary schools,” etc., explains 
itself. have read the “consensus” referred and find the leading 
educators the country practically unanimous favor the 
bill: 

Hyde Park, Vt., December 29, 1911. 
Frank Herbert Palmer, 
Editor “Education,” 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Pardon delay acknowledging the very kind reference 
educational bill your October number. 

may interest you know that there was held Washington 
this month meeting leading educators from goodly number 
the states, including far west Oklahoma, which sent delegation 
three that meeting three days’ hearing the Page bill, 
called. 

The first day’s session was characterized considerable sharp 
criticism the bill, but the close the session all the different 
factions were far harmonized that unanimous vote committee 
was appointed aid securing the passage the bill. 

Acting under the direction the Committee Agriculture and 
Forestry, shown the accompanying circular letter, have writ- 
ten the leading educators throughout the country, including every 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, and that you may see 
about how favorably the bill was received, enclose consensus, which 
trust you will find time read. 

Yours truly, 


class for special literary study England being formed the 
University College the University Chicago, conducted 
William MacClintock, Professor English Literature. The class 
expected consist about thirty students. The exact subject 
study will “Background and Environment, Physical and Human, 
Modern English Literature.” The important literary districts 
England and Scotland will visited. Preparations for the work, 
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which will made during the winter, will consist study the 
topography the land and the literary history England, and the 
problems literary technique this field. Such studies have been 
conducted before University classes Greece, Rome, and Pales- 
tine, and the field work will modeled the field trips offered the 
geology and botany departments. 


Edward Sisson, well-known contributor “Education”, 
member the first class which graduated from the University 
Chicago 1893, and recently head the Department Education 
the University Washington, has been appointed professor edu- 
cation the newly established Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


announcing the annual meeting The National Civic Federa- 
tion, held Washington, March and letter requesting 
the Governors the various States send delegates this meeting 
was made public the headquarters the Federation. The pro- 
gramme provides for special day “Industrial Peace and Prog- 
ress,” and one day “The Rights and Duties Public Employees,” 
together with day devoted the work the various departments 
the organization. 


The following excellent suggestions were sent the Secre- 
tary the Bureau Civic 5711 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago, 

average business school fails woefully giving instructions prac- 
tice the very simplest procedure. would seem desirable that 
commercial organizations and all interested business education 
should seek secure both practical and theoretical instruction 
business colleges, commercial departments public schools, 

addition, ought possible for night schools, boys’ clubs, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc., have short term class 
few weeks for special instruction boys and girls well 
young people who wish know the fundamentals office practice. 
They ought learn how fold letter; how properly place 
stamps envelopes; how seal envelopes; how fold and seal 
economically time and energy used; how use the telephone 
and city directory; how take down memo instructions and 
make written notation the same without expanding the statements 
into lengthy sentences how handle carbon paper, both getting 
results from the use the paper and making ready for the 
machine; how use the mimeograph, multigraph, etc.; how 
how accurate and uniform all details; how address 
envelopes, including the proper use titles, mention organization, 
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firm names, how many other things which, with slight 
variations, are matters common necessity and common practice 
the average office. Yet, large degree, those who from com- 
mercial college lack even theoretical knowledge these 
while, course, not one hundred lacking commercial college 
course has any conception the right way things. 

course few weeks might offered any the organiza- 
tions institutions interested the better preparation young 
people for active business. Such course might offered supplemen- 
tary the business course which becoming increasingly common 
the average public school. club young people might get to- 
gether for working out such course among themselves there 
initiative and leadership either within the group provided through 
the friendship outsider. 

The formation club for this purpose which should have short 
term life and then cease existence altogether might very use- 
ful way getting together group boys and girls for temporary 


“Standard form for Reporting Financial Statistics 
Schools”, Powers, Chief Statistician, Bureau the 
Census, and Small, Principal, Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, C., “is the logical outcome schedule arranged jointly 
the Bureau the Census and the United States Bureau Education 
the spring 1909. Its use the agents the census for few cities 
1909 and for all the cities the country over 30,000 inhabitants 
1910, demonstrated the need the part our city school systems 
some common method recording and publishing financial and 
other data. That use also disclosed certain imperfections the sched- 
ule itself. 1910 the Bureau the Census, correspondence and 
conference with representatives the United States Bureau Edu- 
cation, the National Education Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation School Accounting Officers, and with many school 
superintendents, worked out the form report here presented and the 
accompanying instructions. These are offered the hope that study 
and discussion the same may lead the adoption uniform 
method reporting financial data all the public school systems 
the country.” The report can had application the Bureau 
the Census, Washington, 


Recent additional gifts, which total $429,000 and which, with the 
amounts given few months ago and already announced, make grand 
total $929,000, give assurance that the one-million dollar special 
endowment fund the Medical Department Western Reserve Uni- 
versity will secured. 
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Foreign Notes 


Popular education all countries owes much 
the zealous leadership individual men; but other country 
have many leaders risen from the ranks the common people 
themselves France. 

Among the most remarkable instances this kind that Jean 
Macé, who may justly regarded the originator the movement 

-for adult education, its popular, distinguished from its scien- 

forms. was born Paris 1815 the day after the battle 
Waterloo. His parents were poor and uneducated, but derived 
from them vigorous constitution, and from his mother, who was 
devout Catholic, deep religious sentiments. child attracted 
attention and was chosen serve Mass his parish church. 
obtained later scholarship the college, Stanislas, and his grad- 
uating thesis, secured the prize philosophy and the same time, 
the interest Cousin, who was present his capacity Minister 
Public Instruction. consequence young Macé was appointed 
small post the civil service, which, however, soon left 
seek larger and free life. separated from the church also, 
had ceased accept its dogmas, but the end his life pre- 
served truly religious spirit. 

Identified with the cause democracy, Macé welcomed the Revo- 
1848 the dawn “Golden Age.” But realizing the 
dangers sudden change from restricted universal suffrage, 
conceived the idea devoting his life the education the people 
ethical and political principles. The coup d’état 1852 brought 
him under suspicion and avoid arrest, sought refuge Alsace, 
and with his wife was welcomed school for girls, the Petit- 
Chateau Beblenheim, which had become celebrated reason 
the liberal, practical spirit its directress, Mlle. Verenet. She en- 
gaged Macé teacher, and his effort simplify his instructions, 
like Pascal Port Royal, produced little series books that are 
classics their kind, the masterpiece all being d’une 
boucheé pain. The renown which this book brought him aroused 
him full consciousness his mission, and 1863, with the aid 
rich manufacturer, Engel Dolfus, organized society 
communal libraries the department Haut-Rhin. 1866 
issued the first call for the League Education. This great move- 
ment began with three adherents, all humble men, who agreed 
contribute five year, each, for the spread popular educa- 
tion private initiative. The idea grew; few months the sub- 
scriptions League amounted 7,260 francs ($1,450). 

1870 there were 17,850 members and budget 70,500 francs 
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($14,100). 1880, through the efforts the Paris branch, the 
League was recognized the Government “public utility.” 

1881, Congress the League assembled Paris more than 
300 delegates under the presidency Gambetta. the close 
1882, the funds exceeded million francs. Having been named 
Senator for life, Jean Macé, his extraordinary activity, managed 
reconcile his political duties with the direction the League 
and his professorship Petit-Chateau. all the chief towns 
France held conferences presided over Congresses. 

its early years the energies the League were devoted largely 
the conduct general campaign for universal and compulsory 
education. This, declared Macé, “the necessary corollary uni- 
versal suffrage.” The organized efforts the Paris branch for 
these principles resulted monster petition carrying 1,267,260 
signatures. the 19th June, 1872, the petition was borne the 
National Assembly, Versailles, accompanied Macé and his 
earnest collaborator, Emanuel Vauchez, president the Paris sec- 
tion. was submitted the Assembly the name the movement 
the sow against ignorance, one sou being the tax signers for 
the expenses the work. The necessity for this particular effort 
ceased with the adoption the law March 28, 1882, making pri- 
mary education free and compulsory for all children. The energies 
the League were thenceforth directed the work popular edu- 
private agencies auxiliary the schools. 

The League has been measure reconstituted and its work re- 
stricted since the death Jean Macé, which occurred 1895. Among 
succeeding presidents have been Léon Bourgeois (1895-1898), and 
Ferdinand Buisson (1902-1906). The position now filled 
Arthur Dessoye. The general office the League Paris and the 
Paris circle its active centre. 

The bronze statute Jean Macé erected the sous the school 
children, stands Paris the Place Armand-Carrel. bears 
device the principle which governed his life “To know what one 
wishes. will what one knows.” 


The momentous changes that are taking 
place China raise interest the educational influences which will 
have chief part determining the future conditions this vast 
country. probable that Japan will contribute much the 
result, and therefore worth while consider what this power 
accomplishing its own outlying possessions. -In Korea the many 
disturbing influences prevent yet, fair judgment the results 
Japanese control, but the island Formosa, which was ceded 
China Japan 1895, system education has been organized 
which, besides complete administrative provision, shows admirable 
adaptation the needs the different classes the population. 
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Public schools are supported the central government and local 
authorities; private schools are under government supervision, and 
separate classes schools are provided for the Japanese, the native 
population, Chinese settlers, and the aborigines the island. 

The various classes primary schools enroll 64,309 pupils, and 
employ nearly 2,000 teachers. There are also higher and special 
schools, the latter include, medical school with 174 native students 
and teachers; agricultural school with 158 students and 
teachers, and sugar industry school with students and nine 
teachers. 

The expenditure for education 1909 was 1,130,663 yen equiv- 
alent $565,331. 

Judging from this one example, evident that Japan will or- 
ganize systems education well adapted the special conditions 
the people wherever its power extends. 


reform its system elementary education and has called its aid 
this work special councillor from the United States well 
several school inspectors. 

The system comprises present 1800 elementary schools, 200 “cen- 
tros escolares” (higher grade schools), colleges secondary in- 
struction, and four universities. The elementary schools offer two 
years instruction; the “centros escolares” five years, including the 
two years elementary instruction, and the colleges secondary 
instruction, course four years. The universities are classified 
major and minor, the University San Marcos Lima being 
the former class and the Universities Arequipa, Cuzco, and Trujillo, 
the latter class. 
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COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Gustavus Kimball. Author 
“Business English,” 418 pages. Putnam’s Sons. 


new occasions teach new duties, new business customs teach new 
methods arithmetics, not new methods then restatement 
old methods and additions and expansions thereof. found that text- 
books business arithmetic twenty, even ten, years standing are 
inadequate and will not satisfy the conditions they exist today the 
commercial world. meet the demands the business world today 
Mr. Kimball has, with the backing thirty years’ experience teach- 
ing mathematics, made book that while designed primarily for use 
Normal, Commercial and High Schools, will found usable and 
intrinsic value every counting-room. The emphasis, however, placed 
the thought that the book first all helpful the student 
pursuing commercial course any grade school from elementary 
college. that end the fundamental processes are dwelt upon with 
vigorous iteration and almost infinite variety presentation. Oral ex- 
ercises are prominent feature, distinct and welcome innovation 
commercial arithmetic. The essential and specific operations that belong 
counting-house arithmetic are all treated with fulness and clearness 
that leave nothing desired. From first last pages the book en- 
forces the aim that the student know what doing, 
accurately, and not dawdle doing it. note the somewhat elab- 
orate exposition given the subject banking, wherein every possible 
connection business house would have with bank exhaustively and 
thoroughly explained. The subject commercial discounts, one the 
most important business, given very full and practical treatment. 
Every phase the subject likely met with business explained 
and problems furnished for the application the principles. Altogether 
the book thoroughly modern treatise the subject, eminently prac- 
tical and satisfying alike teacher and student. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING AND GEOMETRY. introduction vari- 
ous Branches Technical Drawing. Henry Spooner, E., Direct- 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering the Polytechnic School, Lon- 
don. Longmans, Green Co. 


This book designed meet the requirements those who teach 
the subject Elementary, Secondary and Trade Schools. Every assist- 
ance furnished for the proper beginning and continuance the work. 
The directions are explicit and complete, the lessons graded nicety, 
and the exercises worded for the most part conversational style. 
makes extremely valuable book not only for teachers but for students 
and the general worker requiring such knowledge. 
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WHEN SHOULD CHILD BEGIN SCHOOL? Winch, Inspect- 
Schools for the London County Council. pages. Baltimore, War- 
wick York. 


This inquiry into the relation between the age entry and school 
progress—a question high importance alike parents and school offi- 
cers. The question the author set himself answer was, those who 
enter early make more progress than those who enter late? the study 
and solution this question gathered statistics from English schools, 
and from these deduced certain conclusions, among which may noticed, 
first, That from the entrance age three five, early entrance confers 
intellectual advantage the child, either his infant school work 
his subsequent progress later school life; second, That there some 
reason suppose that children who enter after five years age show 
some retardation subsequent school progress, and third, That ad- 
vantage appears exist early entry far the subsequent attain- 
ment good behaviour and the development attentiveness are con- 
cerned. The monograph will richly repay reading all interested the 
early education our youth. 


CHEMISTRY. William Conger Morgan, Ph. D., and James Ly- 
man, Ph. 429 pages. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

this book the authors have undertaken produce work that will 
not only furnish material, but also teach chemistry. They aim put 
chemistry into the position that Spanish German assumes one who 
has taken residence Mexico Germany—to make something 
interest and use for every day. this end much the material 
character, and immediate use this made after prin- 
ciples are studied. Principles and experiments are given manner 
encourage the student think inductively. His attention first directed 
certain experimental facts; the general experience the race along 
similar lines then called mind and the formulation the law the 
last point the development. The books make sharp departure from 
the conventional textbooks chemistry and will questionless compel 
for itself place high schools and colleges. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL READERS. Five Books. 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior, and Senior. Edited Bosworth, 
Cambridge (England) the University Press. New York, 
Putnam’s Sons. 


These are carefully graded Readers for classes history, the Intro- 
ductory book beginning the Seige Troy and then the capture 
Constantinople the Turks. The remaining volumes deal directly 
with the story the British Isles and dependencies. The gradation 
absolute and the not only interesting but necessary 
intelligent understanding the history England. They make most 
valuable adjuncts the study history the graded schools. They 
could well used American schools where English history studied. 
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THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. Prof. Forman. New York, The 
Century Co. Price, $1.10. 


This book, which especially intended for use high schools, acad- 
emies and Normal Schools, based the author’s Advanced Civics and 
“an abridgment that text.” divided into three parts: Part 
the student gets “broad, elemental view American government.” 
Part finds full, excellent account “the political superstruc- 
ture, the governmental machine.” And Part III “an account the 
services which are rendered our government.” ‘This very interest- 
ing showing the wide range activities our government’s every 
day work. great work perform the duties and meet the needs 
ninety millions people with all their diversified interests. Consider- 
able attention given Direct Primaries, the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, the Recall Judges, Woman’s Suffrage, Municipal Home Rule, and 
other vital subjects. Good illustrations, maps and diagrams add the 
book’s strength and attractiveness. illuminating, compact dis- 
cussion the growing important subject Civics. 


PRINCIPLES RURAL ECONOMICS. Thomas Carver, 
Boston, Ginn Co. Price, $1.30. 


Dr. Carver, Professor Political Economy Harvard, has been all 
his life close touch with the farming interests the country and 
profoundly interested all rural problems. looks them from the 
standpoint national economy. these nearly 400 pages, well nigh 
glorifies agriculture—“by far our largest and most important industry.” 
declares that the subject arousing increasing interest “in the high 
schools the country, which for the future rural civiliza- 
tion America.” fresh, live discussion the general princi- 
ples agriculture; broad and full historical sketch which absorb- 
ingly interesting; lucid analysis the factors entering agricul- 
tural production and its management; the distribution income, and 
the many and vital problems rural social life. This strong book 
dealing hopeful way with some the greatest problems which con- 
cern our national life, which are fact foundation stones which rest 
the nation’s welfare and prosperity. 


THE UNIVERSITIES THE WORLD. Charles Franklin Thwing, 
LL. D., President Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.25 net. 


Dr. Thwing well known the leading writer the world col- 
lege and university interests. this volume presents thorough 
study the leading universities the nations, with discriminating com- 
ments their aims, purposes and methods. Most them has per- 
sonally visited and gathered his data first hand. The charming half- 
tones throughout the book enable the reader see for himself the ex- 
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ternals and many cases the interiors many the University build- 
ings. Mr. Thwing groups universities into four classes (1) those whose 
purpose the discovery and publication the truth; (2) those that seek 
develop character through the power thinking; (3) those whose 
purpose make their pupils gentlemen; and (4) those the aim 
whose training efficiency, the power and ability earn living. the 
reader would learn which these purposes characterizes given univer- 
sity must read the volume and discover for himself. The main pur- 
pose the book outline the higher education the world and 
illustrate the men everywhere put upon full and liberal 
training. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OUR TEUTONIC FOREFATHERS. 
Baldwin Brown, A., Watson Gordon Professor Fine Art the 
University Edinburgh. McClurg Co. Price, $1.75 net. 

The substance the Rhind Lectures delivered the author before 
the Society Antiquaries Scotland 1910, given this volume. 
The art our Teutonic forefathers the period when they overthrew 
the Roman Empire the West and began lay the foundations the 
political system modern times clearly set forth. The art disclosed 
the cemeteries, the weapons the warriors, the ornaments the 
female sex, the urns and pottery and other objects susceptible orna- 
mentation described its connection shown with national and re- 
ligious feeling and life. The book copiously and richly illustrated. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS ALASKA. Selected and edited Kath- 
arine Berry Judson. Illustrated. McClurg Co. Price, $1.50 net. 


The volume before presents many interesting legends the North 
captivating manner. new field research and will deepen the 
interest and broaden the knowledge students history, geography 
and ethnology. The photographs are great value and beauty. 


HISTORY THE ANCIENT WORLD. George Willis Botsford, 
Ph. D., Professor History Columbia University. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

The author’s intent has been furnish complete text-book an- 
cient history for the use secondary schools. The new education has 
changed the point view the study history and the older text-books 
are longer adequate. They gave chiefly narrative the bare facts. 
now seek the causal relations, the significance and the effects so- 
cial and political life those facts. This renders necessary new set 
books. The author has consulted many the leading teachers his- 
tory their needs and his book meets those needs definitely and fully. 
The volume well furnished with maps and illustrations. Its subject 
matter deals with The Oriental Nations (58 pages), Hellas (59 310), 
Rome (311 560). There summary the chief events ancient 
history and valuable bibliography, well full index. 
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HERSELF. Talks with Women concerning themselves. Lowry, 
Forbes Company. Price, $1.00. 


This book will furnish mothers with means which inform their 
daughters great physical facts which all should know but from speak- 
ing which large number refrain because false modesty. The state- 
ments here made are made straightforward manner expe- 
rienced physician. are clothed language which can understood 
any intelligent person. great importance individual and 


racial health, physical and moral, that this subject should presented 
and understood everyone. 


TALKS WITH BOY CONCERNING HIMSELF. the same author 
and publishers. Price cents. This book does for boys exactly the 


same service that rendered the other girls and equally impor- 
tant and commendable. 


BELL AND WING. Frederick Fanning Ayer. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. Price, $2.50 net. 


Here large volume poems, twelve hundred and sixty-one pages 
them,—and life short and full. Can such labor love justified? 
From the writer’s standpoint surely can. The verses are the natural 
overflow full soul. 

“Each thrasher his heart glad 
blossom his apple-bough, 
And sings sing, 
Never minds the gain hand, 
any happy land, 
But just his love carrolling 
uppermost.” 
And the reader? cares give hour day for year, the 
study these poems, will grow, mind and heart. The style 
Browningesque. The author believes individuality, the goodness 
all things present and future, the immortality love and the sub- 
limity the soul’s destiny. There are flashes light and gleams 
beauty every page. God his world and man here live and en- 
joy and share the glorious things nature. 
“And you see and 
God His sky 
Not rule fear 
Not rule all 
But the world here 
your beck and call 
meant you should 
For the most you 
For eternal 
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These are samples. not all orthodox. But the author’s very 
own; and the world needs the individual vision and grows thereby. 


EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY, and the Psychology the Child. 
Dr. Ed. Claparéde, Professor Experimental Psychology the Geneva 
University. Translated Mary Louch and Henry Holman. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


books relating Child-Study there can hardly too many provided 
they are scientific and true nature. The present volume aims 
guide for those teachers and parents who want know what child-study 
really and how become searchers this fascinating field. The num- 
ber mothers and fathers who are able appreciate work like this 
rapidly increasing with the growth our colleges and other higher 
institutions learning. well that able guides should lead into 
these new fields research. The individual child and the race will 
the gainers. example the author’s method found page 
the volume where supposes that “as result inquiry 
found that per cent. eight-year old children own predelection 
for so-called ‘criminal’ literature,” fact. But how 
interpreted? What truth about child nature can one get out it?” 

goes show that the inquirer may led the conclusion that 
this “is nothing but reaction against too severe discipline which op- 
presses them, may perhaps phenomenon compensation, des- 
tined supply some deficiency the environment.” believe this 
book should every teacher’s library and not few home book- 
shelves. 


PAPERS INTER-RACIAL PROBLEMS communicated the First 
Universal Race Congress, held The University London, July 26-29, 
1911. Edited for the Congress Executive, Spiller, Honorable Or- 
ganizer the Congress. Published for the World Peace Foundation. 

Ginn and Company, Boston. London, King Son. 


The object the Congress, the papers read which are here gathered 
into one volume for permanent preservation, was “to discuss the light 
science and modern conscience, the general relations subsisting be- 
tween the peoples the West and those the East, between so-called 
white and so-called coloured peoples, with view encouraging between 
them fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, and heartier 
co-operation. There vast amount thought-provoking and altruistic 
reading this splendid volume. The general subject is, perhaps, the 
most important and far-reaching topic for consideration the world 
today. The participants this Congress are men and women who stand 
the very front rank the world’s leaders. Their utterances are epoc- 
making. 
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CHINESE PLAYMATES, The Boy Gleaners. Norman 
Page Co. Price, $1.00. 


This attractive story two little Chinese boys shows Mr. Pitman 
adept writing fascinating tales about the quaint little people the 
Orient. Lo-Lo and Ta-Ta the “Boy Gleaners” are sure become real 
friends the many American children who will read their wonderful 
adventures. The book itself very pleasing with its large clear type, 


its wide-margined leaves, and the clever pen and ink sketches Sen Fah 
Shang. 


THE LITTLE COUNT NORMANDY; The Story Raoul. 
Evaleen Stein. Page Co. Price, $1.25. very delightful story 
lad noble birth who meets with some stirring adventures and who, 
finally, his winsomeness and sturdy courage brings about reconcil- 
iation long estranged family. Books like this one, clean and whole- 
some, but withal, full life and action are welcome addition any 
carefully selected library for the boy. 


LEGENDS LONG AGO. translation Gottfried Keller’s Sieben 
Legenden Dr. Charles Hart Handschin. boards, with cloth 
back and wood veneer side, slide-box. Chicago, The Abbey Company, 
pages, cents, net; postpaid, cents. 


Keller’s Sieben Legenden, although one the most characteristic and 
delightful the great German story teller’s works, has never until now 
appeared English translation. The seven legends, six which are 
here presented, are stories the saints, told with that rare simplicity 
and quaint humor which have distinguished all Keller’s work, and 
which Dr. Handschin has admirably preserved his translation. 


CLASS TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT. William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor. Illustrated. Harper Brothers. School price, $1.00. 


This valuable book for the class teacher. Few books have been 
written for him. Many have been written for the organizer, expounding 
the principles various systems. This volume extends sympathetic 
and helpful hand the teacher who struggling with the actual every- 
day problems the schoolroom. There are chapters such subjects 
“The Days’ Work—Its Plan and Record,” “Control the Class and the 
Individual,” “Classifying, Marking, Grading and Promoting Pupils,” “How 
Make Good School and Good Class.” The author well known 
teacher, superintendent, writer and lecturer upon school subjects. 
has interesting way putting things and knows before 
speaks. The book will eagerly read hosts teachers. 
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THE FOURTH PHYSICIAN. Montgomery Pickett. 
Gordon Stevenson. McClurg Co. Price, $1.00 net. 


This first-rate Christmas story, deeply touching the readers emo- 
tions and the same time pervaded quaint and quiet humor. 
based upon play which won the first prize competition with eleven 
hundred others. 


THE DUTCH TWINS. Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10. 


This story “Kit” and “Kat” (Christopher and Katrina) very sim- 
ply written, with abundant play wholesome humor. quaintly and 
spiritedly illustrated the author and, enjoyable way, will give 
children excellent idea Holland and how young people are brought 
there. 


Periodical Notes. 


Readers Education should not fail secure the January issue The Century Mag- 
azine and read Clayton Sedgwick Cooper’s paper American Mr. 
Cooper has had intimate acquaintance with the college student and has made study 
college conditions the States and abroad. His views are sound, compelling, 
and bring before the American Undergraduate today really is. Manly, sincere- 
ly, patriotic, enthusiastic, honorable and possessing true religious feeling. the January 
North American Review notable article The Alaskan Problem” Ralph Tarr. 
Much valuable information given concerning the vast track Alaskan land owned 
the United States, and many reasonable suggestions offered ways which this great 
region might made profitable the Government. Magazine for January 
big, satisfying issue, full good things.” most important article Forbes 
say, The Prospective Panama The Harvard Theological Review for Janua 
contains two articles which would call The Consciousness Sin” Prof. 
Schauf Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., and Mediaeval German Mysticism” 
Prof. Kuno Francke, Harvard University. From the many timely and attractive articles 
found the January number The American Review Reviews one can select almost 
random and sure that has that which well worth the reading. One article with 
fine illustrations Egypt New York” Ernest Knaufft. January Suburban Life 
and most delightfully entertaining article Midwinter the 
Coast Typical Midsummer The issue whole one the most attractive 
numbers that has yet been given the public, 
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